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PREPACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 


p N publishing a Third Edition of our Manual, on ti 
Coconut Palm —first issued in 1885—we have endeavoured 
to give prominence to what is of immediate service t.i 
the intending cultivator, and to relegate to an Atpendix th* 
fuller information compiled from various sources. But we musjt 
point out that while practical instruction for the Planter will Ip, 
found at once on pages 32-47, he must not omit to notice th ( , 
useful information from practical writers given on pages 48-63 i 
and again ii to xiv and cxi-cxxiii. The Estimate of Expenditure 
and Receipts for a Plantation on pages 78-9 can be compared 
with another much more detailed on pages 80-86, which 
is more “up to date.” IVe have as the penultimate chapter of thisj 
volume, a final eontriilution on the subject of Coconut Planting from 
one who is a patriarch amo.tg his brethren in this island, and whose 
shrewd commonsense is proverbial: we refer to Mr. W. B. Lamont. 
Finally, we are able, for the first time, to give a chapter on 
Desiccating Coconut from the pen of Mr. C. M. B. Wilkins. 


The varied information respecting Coconut Cultivation in 
countries other than Ceylon, cannot fail to be useful ; and we have' 
specially to thank Mr. II. N. Ridley, Director of Botanic Gardens 
apd*Forests, Singapore, for permission to reprint his Report (and 
illustrations) on the destruction of Coconut Palms by Beetles—see 
pages cxxix to cxxxiv. 

THE COMPILER. 

January, 1904. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF COCONUT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


T HE coconut palm is by no means indigenous to Ceylon, 
Though the most striking and ubiquitous of all plants over 
a great part of the low-country, the palm is nowhere found that its 
planting cannot be accounted for ; and unlike the cinnamon bush, 
or rather tree, it can nowhere be discovered in a wild state. 
De Candolle, the greatest authority on the subject, places the original 
habitat of the coconut palm in the Eastern Archipelago, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Sumatra and Java, and surmises that nuts 
Hoated thence both East and West, Eastwards to the Islands of the 
Pacific and the coast'of Central America, and Westward to Ceylon 
and the East Coast of Africa, The native tradition that locates the 
pearliest specimen or,grove of this palm in the neighbourhood of 
s Weligama, on the Southern' Coast, is in strict accordance with what 
I might be expected under De Candolle’s theory. The tradition is 
| that a king of Ceylon was a leper, or afflicted with some skin 
I disease, and that he (Kusta-Eaja) was cured by sea-bathing and the 
Imilk of the coconut, or the use of the expressed oil. Curiously 
(enough, the Mahdwansa (the ancient Sinhalese history of Ceylon) 
Ijioes not contain nearly so many references to the coconut as~It 
(does-to the palmyra palm, although the latter now does not cover 
pearly the area occupied by coconut. One shrewd surmise why the 
tulahdwansa has so little to say about the coconut, hazarded by 
Bar. H. Nevill, is that the practice of toddy-drawing after a time, 
find its distillation into spirit, would prejudice the priestly historians 
■gainst the palm and its cultivation. Be this as it may, Mr. Nevil! 
Bptices that the Mahawansa (XLII. chapter) records how King 
■ggrabrtdhi I. about a.d. 589 caused “ a coconut plantation of three * 
Hbianas (about 36 English miles) in extent” to be formed, probably ' 
Bitween Dondra and Weligama, and so it is surmised that his statue 
B* 8 cut out of the rock near the Weligama Vihara, as a memorial of 
King who introduced coconut planting into Ceylon’ ( • 
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We rue indebted for the next link in the chain of local coconut 
planting to the intelligent Atapattu Mudaliyar of the Colombo 
Kachcheri. Looking over hi^Jlnglish copy of the Mahawansa, 
Mudaliyar Solomon Seneviratiffcame on the passago where it is 
related that the Minister of Prakrama Bahu the Great formed a 
coconut plantation between Bentota and Kalutara, one yojana or 12 
English miles in width. The original passage bearing on the planting 
is worth transcribing as follows:— 

“ Thence the great minister proceeded to the port of Bhimatittba. 
And there he built a bridge, eighty-six cubits’ span, at the mouth 
of the Kalanadi* river ; one of about one hundred yatthis’f span at 
the village Kadalisena; } one of forty yatthis’ span over the Sala- 
gama river § and one of fifty cubits’ span over the Salapadapa river.|| 
Thus did he build these and other bridges at divers places where it 
was difficult to cross over; and likewise also he made numerous 
gardens and halls for preaching and the like, and did even give 
away much alms and hold feasts (in connection therewith). 

“Afterwards this great minister of the king formed a large 
(foconut garden, full of fruit and fine shade, and gave it the famous 
name of Pr&krama Bdhti; and it extended from the Bhimatittha 
Vihara [Bentota] unto the ford of the Kalaiiadi [Kaluganga], a space 
of about one yojana in width. 

“And when he had caused the great forest Mahalabnjagacchali to 
be cut down altogether and rooted up, he made a fine village thereon 
and planted a large grove of jak trees near it.” 

The Atapattu Mudaliyar, in calling our attention to the passage, 
writes:— 

“It appears that coconut estates on a large scale w.ere planted 
on the South-Western Coast of Ceylon long before the arrival of the 
Portuguese. See 44th verse of the 8Gth chapter. ' Bhima tittha’ is 
modern.Bentota. ‘Kalanadi’ is the Kaluganga. The wholo of the 
coast line from Kalutara to Bentota formed one coconut garden, and 
was named after the King who caused it to be planted. 

“It is very interesting to find that the Sinhalese of that date 
Jiad found the best soil in the Island for coconuts to plant the Koyal 


* The Black river, Kaluganga. 
t A yatthi is equal to seven cubits 
I Kehclsen, Kehel-lenava ? 

§ Salgamu-ganga. 


libit. 
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garden. It is possible, as you mentioned to me, that on the Southern 
part of the coast the coconut first grew from nuts washed ashoro 
from the Eastern Archipelago.” 

The strange part is, if there were extensive coconut groves in 
the South-West part of the island before the advent of the Portuguese, 
that there is little or no mention of the coconut by the Portuguese 
historian Ribeiro or his French editor. The areka and talipot palms 
are freely mentioned; but the coconut scarcely at all. It is only 
after the arrival of the Dutch that we hear of a stimulus to the 
extension of coconut planting being afforded. But even then, it will 
take most people by surprise to learn that so late as A.D. 1740 the 
coast line between Colombo and Kalutara—now a continuous coconut 
grove—remained unplanted and was described as “nine-tenths waste," 
and so Governor Van Imhoff, in that year, proposed surveying and 
distributing this land in limited portions to “persons who are 
inclined to plant them with coconuts and to pay Government duties 
on them.” So, by a system of “Rajakariya” right through, was all 
the coconut planting (as also all the tank building and canal digging) 
done in Ceylon previous to the advent of the British. And yet we 
have no hesitation in' saying that the present century, and indeed, 
the past fifty year’s,- haye seen more than ten times the area covered 
with the coconut palm that can be credited to all the Kings or 
Governors in the twelve hundi'ed and sixty years between A.D. 589 
and 1840. 


FURTHER REFERENCES TO THE COCONUT PALM IN THE 
“MAHAWANSA.” 


Besides the two references to the coconut palm which we have 
already mentioned, we find the following in the MahdvMnsa, Parts 
I and II :— 

(Chapter XXV, page 98).—During the battle between Dutuge- 
munu and Elala (about 161 B.C.) Gotha (one of the former’s warriors) 
s is said to have seized a coconut tree and Mahasona (another warrior) 
a palmyra tree—with which they slaughtered the Damilas. . 

In Chapter LXXIV (page 214) the following passage occurs :—* 
“He (Prakrama Bahu—1164 to 1197 a.d.) also adorned both sides of 
the road with fruit-bearing trees, as the king-coconut, plantain, areca, 
coconut and such like; and with water jars filled with bunches of 
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beautiful flowers, and with many kinds of banners and flags, and with 
lamps, censers and such like.’’ 

Then, in Chapter LXXXVI, page 294, we read that King 
Prakrama Bahu II. (1240 to 1275 A.D.) is said to have thought within 
himself saying:—“Great indeed his [Minister Devapatiraja’s] piety, 
for once he prayed that he n^it become a Buddha, and planted a 
coconut, having earnestly prayed and resolved (that some sign should 
be shown him that his desire would be fulfilled), and lo, there opened 
up three buds from the three eyes thereof.” Aiid the King ordered 
his Minister (among other things)—“At the Bhimatittha Vihara 
where the King Nissayka planted an orchard, do thou likewise, in my 
name, lay out a large garden full of coconut and other fruitful trees.”— 
Of course this refers to the Beutota-Kalutara coconut plantation 
which has been already alluded to above. 

In Chapter XCVII, page 335, we find the following reference 
“ And this chief of men (Sri Vira Prakrama Narendra Sinha— 
1701-1734 A.D.) formed a suburb named Kundasala, nigh unto the 
chief city, in the large coconut grove hard by the beautiful bank of 
the river,” etc. 

In Chapter C, page 347, Kirti Sri Raja Sinha (1747-1780 A.D ) 
is said to have honoured the Tooth-relic daily with (besides other 
things) green and yellow coconuts. 


COCONUT PALM- 
Cocos Nucifera, Linna:us. 

(From, “Origin of Cultivated Plant s,” by Alplumse de Candolle, 1885.) 

The coconut palm is, perhaps, of all tropical trees, the one which 
yields the greatest variety of products. Its wood and fibres are 
utilized in various ways. The sap extracted from the inner part of 
the inflorescence yields a much-prized alcoholic drink. Tho shell of 
the nut forms a vessel, the milk of the half-ripe fruit is a pleasant 
drink, and the nut itself contains a great deal of oil. It is not 
surprising that so valuable a tree has been a good deal planted and 
transported. Besides, its dispersion is added by natural causes. 
The woody shell and fibrous envelope of the nut enable it to float in 
?blt water without injury to the germ. Hence the possibility of its 
transportation to great distances by currents and its naturalization on 
coasts where the temperature is favourable. Unfortunately, this tree 
requires a warm? damp climate, such as exists only in the tropics, 
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or in exceptional localities just without them. Nor does it thrive at 
a distance from the sea. 

The coconut abounds on the littoral of the warm regions of 
Asia, of the islands to the south of this continent, and in analogous 
regions of Africa and America ; but it may be asserted that it dates 
in Brazil, the West Indies, and the west coast of Africa from an 
introduction which took place about three centuries ago. Piso and 
Marcgraf* seem to admit that the species is foreign to Brazil 
without saying so positively. De Martius,t who has published a 
very important work on the Palmacete, and has travelled through 
the provinces of Bahia, Pernambuco, and others, where the coconut 
abounds, does not say that it is wild. It was introduced into 
Guiana by missionaries.!: Sloane§ says it is an exotic in the West 
Indies. An old author of the sixteenth century, Martyr, whom he 
quotes, speaks of its introduction. This probably took place a few 
years after the discovery of America, for Joseph Acosta || saw 
the coconut palm at Porto Rico in the sixteenth century. De 
Martius says that the, Portuguese introduced it on the coast of 
Guinea. Many travellers do not even mention it in this region, 
where it is apparently of no great importance. More common in 
Madagascar and on • the, east coast, it is not, however, named in 
several works on tho plants of Zanzibar, the Seychelles, Mauritius, 
etc., perhaps because it is considered as cultivated in these parts. 

Evidently the species is not of African origin, nor of the eastern 
part of tropical America. Eliminating these countries, there remain 
western tropical America, the islands of the Pacific, the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and the south of Asia, where the tree abounds with every 
appearance of being more or less wild and long established. 

The Navigators Dampicr and Vancouver^: found it at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, forming woods in the islands 
near Panama, not on the mainland, and in the isle of Cocos, situated 
/ at three hundred miles from the continent in the Pacific. At that 
■ time these islands were uninhabited. Later, the coconut palm was 
; found on the western coast from Mexico to Peru, but usually authors 
* Piso, Brasil., p. 63; Marcgraf, p. 138. 

T Martius, Hist. Nat. Palmarum, 3. vols. in folio : sec vol. ii. p. 123. ’ 

t Aublet, Gayane, suppl., p. 102. * 

§ Sloane, Jamaica, ii. p. 9. 

II J. Acosta, Hist. Nat. des hides, French trans, 1398, p. 178. 

IT Vaier,”. Voyage de Dam-pier. edit. 17C5. p. 186; ^mcouver, French 
edit., p. 325, quoted by de Martius, Hist. Nat. Palmarum , i. p.188. • 
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do not say that it was wild, excepting Seoman,* however, who 
saw this palm both wild and cultivated on the Isthmus of Panama. 
According to Hernandez,! in the sixteenth century, the Mexicans 
called it coyolli, a word which does not seem to be native. 

Oviedo]; writing in 152G, in the first year of the conquest of 
Mexico, says that the coconut palm was abundant on the coast of the 
Pacific in the province of thcttfj^cique Ohiman, and he clearly 
describes the species. This does not prove the tree to be wild. In 
southern Asia, especially in the islands, the coconut is both wild 
and cultivated. The smaller the islands, and the lower and the more 
subject to the influence of the sea air, the more the coconut predomin¬ 
ates and attracts the attention of travellers. Some take their name 
from the tree, among others two islands close to the Andamans and 
one near Sumatra. 

The coconut occurring with every appearance of an ancient wild 
condition at once in Asia, and western America, the question of 
origin is obscure. Excellent authors have solved it differently. 
De Martius believes it to have been transported by currents from the 
islands situated to the west of Central America, into those of the 
Asiatic Archipelago. I formerly inclined to the .same hypothesis, § 
since admitted without question by Grisebach; ! | but the botanists 
of the seventeenth century often regarded the species as Asiatic, 
and Seemann, *1 after a careful examination, says he cannot come to a 
decision. I will give the reasons for and against each hypothesis. 

In favour of an American origin, it may be said 

1. The eleven other species of tho genus Cocos are American, 
and all those which De Martius knew well are Brazilian,** Drudetf 
who has studied the Palmacere, has written a paper to show that 
each genus of this family is proper to the ancient or to tho new world, 
excepting the genus Elaiis, and even here he suspects a transport of 

* Seemann, Hot. of Herald, p. 204. 

1 Hernandez, Thesaurus Mcxic., p. 71. He attributes the same name 
p. 75. to the coconut palm o£ the Philippine Islands. 

7 Oviedo, Itamusio’s trans., iii. p. 53. 

§ A. de Candolle, Gcogr. Bot. Raisonnee p, 970. 

• IT Grisebach, Vegetation de Erde, pp. 11. 323. 

* || Seemann, Flora Viticnsis, p. 275. 

** The coconut called Maidive belong to the (?enus Lodoicca: Coco 
mulurit, Blanco, o£ the Philippines is a variety of the cultivated Cocos 

ft Drude, in fyl. Zcitung, 1S76, p. 801; and 
Ho, p. iio. 


Flora Brasiliensis, 
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the E. gttincen&is from America into Africa, which is not at all 
probable, The force pf this argument is somewhat diminished by 
the circumstance that Cocos nucifera is a tree which grows on 
the littoral and in damp places, while the other species live under 
different conditions frequently far from the sea and from rivers. 
Maritime plants, and those which grow in marshes or damp places, 
have commonly a more vast habitation than others of the same genus, 

2. The trade winds of the Pacific, to the south and yet more 
to the north of the equator, drive floating bodies from America 
to Asia, a direction contrary to that of the general currents.* It 
is known, moreover, from the unexpected arrival of bottles con¬ 
taining papers on different coasts, that chance has much to do 
with these transports. 

The arguments in favour of an Asiatic, or contrary to an 
American origin, are the following : — 

1. A current between the third and fifth parallels, north latitude, 
flows from the islands of tho Indian Archipelago to Panama.! To 
the north and south of this arc currants which take the opposite 
direction, hut they st;irt from regions too cold for the coconut, and 
do not touch Central America, where it is supposed to have been 
long indigenous. 

2. The inhabitants "of the islands of Asia were far bolder 
navigators than the American Indians, It is very possible that 
canoes from the Asiatic Islands, containing a provision of coconuts, 
were thrown by tempests or false manomvres on to the islands 
or the west coast of America. The converse is highly improbable 

3. The area for three centuries has boon much vaster in Asia 
than in America, and the difference was yet more considerable 
before that epoch, for wo know that the coconut has not long 
existed in the east of tropical America. 

4. The inhabitants of the islands of Asia possess an immense 
number of varieties of the tree, which points to a very ancient cul¬ 
tivation, Blume, in his llumphia, enumerates eighteen varieties in 
Java and the adjacent islands, and thirty-nine in the Philippines. 
Nothing similar has been observed in America. 

5. The uses of the coconut arc more varied and more habitual' 
in Asia. The natives of America hardly utilize it except for the’ 
contents of the nut, from which they do not extract the oil. 

• Stieler, Hand Atlas, edit, 1807, map 3. ” 

tlStieler, ibit, map U. ( 







fi. The common names, very numerous and original in Asia, as 
we shall presently sec, are rare, and often of European origin in 
America. 

7. It is not probable that the ancient Mexicans and inhabitants 
of Central America would have neglected to spread the coconut in 
several directions, had it existet^unong them from a very remote 
epoch. The trifling breadth of t^? Isthmus of Panama would have 
facilitated the transport from one coast to the other, and the species 
would soon have been established in the West Indies, at Guiana, 
etc., as it has become naturalized in Jamaica, Antigua,* and else¬ 
where, since the discovery of America. 

8. If the coconut in America dated from a geological epoch 
more ancient than the pleioceue or even eocene deposits in Europe, 
it would probably have been found on both coasts, and the islands 
to the east and west equally. 

9. We cannot find ar.y ancient date of the existence of the 
coconut in America, but its presence in Asia three or four thousand 
years ago is proved by several Sanskrit names. Piddington in his 
index oidy quotes one Nttrikela. It is the most certain, since it 
recurs in modern Indian languages. Scholars count ten of these, 
which, according to their meaning, seem to apply to the species or 
its fruit f Narikela has passed with, modification into Arabic and 
Persian, i It is even found at Otahiti in the from mi or haari§ 
together with a Malay name. 

10. The Malays have a name widely diffused in the archipelogo 
— kalapa, kldpa, klopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we find the name 
njior, nieor; in the Philippines, niog; at Bali muJt, njo: at Tahiti, 
niuh; and in other islands, nu, niiju, ni; even at Madagascar, wua-niu.\\ 
The Chinese have ye, or ye-tsu (the tree is ye). With the principal 
Sanskrit name this constitutes four different roots, which show an 
ancient existence in Asia. However, the uniformity of nomenclature 
in tho archipelago as far as Tahiti and Madagascar indicates a 
transport by human agency since the existence of known langnages. 


’ Grisobach, Flora of Brit. W. Indies, p. 552. 

- t Eugene, Fournier has indicated to me, for instance, drailapala (with 
bard fruit), palakecara (with hairy fruit), jalakajka (water holder,) etc. 

I Blumc, Bumphia, iii. p. 82. 

§ Forest, De Plantis Escculentis, p 
Taiti, p. 41. 

i| Bliyne, ubi supra. 


E>. 18; Nadeaud. i'riiun. des Man 
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Xhe Chinese name means head of the king of Ynb, referring 
to an absurd legend of which Dr. Brctsehneider speaks.* This 
savant tells us that the first mention of the coconut occurs in 
a poem of the second century before Christ, but the most unmis¬ 
takable descriptions are in works later than the ninth century of 
our era. It is true that the ancient writers scarcely knew the 
south of China, the only part of the empire where the coconut 
palm can live. 

In spite of the Sanskrit names, the existence of the coconut 
in Ceylon, where it is well established on the coast, dates from 
an almost historical epoch. Xcar Point-dc-Gallc, Seemann tells us, 
may be seen carved upon a rock the figure of a native prince 
Kotah Raya, [Kusta Raja] to whom is attributed the discovery 
of the uses of the coconut, unknown before him; and the earliest 
chronicle of Ceylon, the Mahawansa, does not mention this tree, 
aWyugh it carefully reports the fruits imported by different, princes.f 
It is also noteworthy that the ancient Greeks and Egyptians only 
knew the coconut at a late epoch as an Indian curiosity. Apollonius 
of Tyana saw this palm in Hindustan, at the beginning of the 
Christian era.J 

From these facts the most ancient habitation in Asia would 
be in the Archipelago, rather than on the continent or in Ceylon 
and in America in the islands' west of Panama. What are we to 
think of this varied and contradictory evidence ? I foimerly thought 
that the arguments in favour of Western America were the strongest. 
Sow, with more information and greater experience in similar ques¬ 
tions, I incline to the idea of an origin in the Indian Archipelago. 
The extension towards China, Ceylon, and India dates from not 
more than three thousand or four thousand years ago, but the 
transport by sea to the coasts of America and Africa took place 
perhaps in a more remote epoch, although posterior to those epochs 
when the geographical- and physical conditions were different to 
♦hose of our day. 


PALM CULTIVATION IN CEYLON- 


There are said to be over a thousand known species of palms’ 
hut of these tho proportion found in Ceylon is very limited, only 1C? 


* BretschneMer, Shalt/ and Value, etc. 
t See introductory remarks at the beginni 

* Seemann, FI. Vitlcnsls. p. 270 ; Pickering, 
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to 12 indigenous species, while perhaps 20 to 25 are found in 
the Botanic Gardens. We have native to Ceylon, however, those of 
most value for their economic products, pre-eminently the Coconut 
and Palmyra, the Jaggery or Kitul (Caryola urens), the Arecanut, 
and the Talipot palm. By far the most important to the people 
of Ceylon is the 

Coconut (Cocos nucifera). 

The coconut is by no means sc^ften mentioned in the Mahd- 
vanso, (the ancient Sinhalese history^of Ceylon) as the palmyra, 
and no allusion whatever is made to it as an article of diet in any 
of its products, nor is it mentioned among fruit trees desirable of 
cultivation before 1133.* In the same way, although the areca and 
talipot palms arc alluded to by Kibeyro and his French editor, 
there is little or no mention of the coconut, now the most prevalent 
of all and the mainstay of native agriculture. The Dutch gave a 
great stimulus to the cultivation of the coconut, for what is now the 
scene of one of the most continuous groves of the palm in the 
island—namely, between Colombo and Kalutara—was so lately as 
1710 described as nine-tenths waste. Governor van Imhoff in that 
year proposed surveying and distributing this’land in limited por¬ 
tions to “ persons who are inclined to plant t'here with coconuts 
and to pay Government duties on them.”- The ordinary life of 
a eoconutjjalirL. ia^said to be about 80 years, but there are trees 
U'ong our western coast certainly over 120 years still bearing, and 
some coconut planters believe the coconut tree practically has no limit 
to its productive life if judiciously and liberally treated At the 
beginning of the present century, the Western and Southern coasts of 
Ceylon presented with, certain intervals, a fairly continuous grove 
of coconut palms, but it did not extend far inland (It) million coconut 
trees being the reckoning between Dondra Head and Kalpitiya). but 
Bertolacci pointed out the large field for an extension of planting 
on the North-West coast around Chilaw and.Puttalam, and he men¬ 
tions that the peninsula of Kalpitiya was in his own time within 
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18 years changed from a barren unproductive soil to an expanse 
of the finest plantations of this palm, and splendid cultivation ex¬ 
tends now (1903) all the way from Colombo via Negombo to Chi- 
law nearly. Little or no coconut oil was in the first quarter of 
this century exported from Ceylon to Europe.* To India between') 
1806 and 18L3 there were annually sent about three millions of 
coconuts, 28,000 measures of oil, and 3,500 cwt, of copra, besides 
20,000 cwt. of coir. The Arabs must have taught the Sinhalese 
how to prepare coir or cordage from the fibre of the coconut about 
the 13th or 14th century.^Tho manufacture of coir (said to bo best 
from unripe nuts) from the husk of the coconut acquired great 
importance in the time of the Dutch, as many as 3 million pounds—of 
cordage, chiefly—being supplied and exported principally to Batavia 
and the Cape of Good Hope. The port captains of Colombo and 
Galle were allowed to manufacture or sell on their own account; 
the former 600,000 lb. and the latter 500,000 lb. of coir cordage. In the 
early days of the British the manufacture fell olf, the natives con¬ 
sidering the work only fit for low castes; but at the present day 
it affords extensive qrnploymeut to the inhabitants on the coast* 
.especially in the South and West. 

Systematic coco-palm cultivation by Colonists in Ceylon wa3 
first commenced in the Jaffna and Batticaloaf districts in 18 41, and a 
vast amount of money has been lost over it from first to last, 
many of the plantations having passed out of the original proprietors’ 
hands for a trifling percentage of their cost. In 1853, Mr. A. O. 
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Brodie, Assistant Agent at Pnttalam, stated that there were nearly 
a million cneunnt trees in the district of Clii'aw and Pnttalam, and 
that the cultivation was rapidly extending. From 1810 to 1850 was 
the era of planting by Europeans; then came a blank of ten years, 
and then the natives began to extend to their cultivation, and in 
the Western and N.-W. Provinces especially they brought many 
thousands of acres of jungle under cultivation, more especially along 
the valley of the Mahaoya between Negombo* and Polgabawela, since 
1866, and of later years in the ChilatWwd Madam pc districts of the 
North-Western Province ; at Eajakadalnwa and beyond towards Putta- 
lam the process of planting coconuts still goes on, and there are large 
reserves. This movement forty years ago was a consecpience of the 
growing prosperity of the people through the money disseminated for 
rice and other supplies, for carting, artificers’ work, &c., by the great 
coffee enterprise from 1S50 onwards, and of the Government unlocking 
their low-country reserves of Crown land. The latest extensive deve- 
' lopment has been in the South Batticaloa district where nearly 5,000 
acres are now planted. 

The principal coconut-growing region in Ceylon extends in a belt 
along the North-Western, Western and Southern’ coasts of Ceylon, 
and in the Batticaloa district of the Eastern Province and the Jaffna 
Peninsula in the North. Of late years a great deal of land has been 
planted more inland in the Western and North-Western Province, 
more especially along the side of the railway line, where Government 
have sold extensive areas for this purpose, and as stated above 
throughout the Mahaoya valley, in the Kegalla and Kurunegala 
districts, &c. The coconut palm flourishes in the neighbourhood of 
Katnapura and there ought to he considerable scope for furthor plant¬ 
ing in the Sabaragamuwa district, only that it is generally too wet to 
allow of liberal fruit crops. The Kelani Valley tea planters 
have been wisely interplanting coconuts in their fields, one 
A r eyangoda estate alone supplying 32,000 nuts, enough for nearly 
1,000 acres of plants widely interspersed. Tho popular belief 
is that this palm will not do well beyond tho sound of the 
sea waves or the human voice, but, as regards the former very 
"fine groves are found in the Central Province, in the rich valley of 
'Tiumbara, around Gampola, Pcradcniya, Kandy, and in Matale, and the 
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Government Agent for the Central Province returned a crop of 13J 
million nuts gathered in the Central Province in 1898 (14,348 

acres with nearly 22 nl ;i[j 01 , imts 1902), ; and 4 million 

in the Province of Uva (5{ in 1902). The coconut palm requires 
an average temperature of 80* and 70 inches annual rainfall, although 
in the Cbilaw district it does with less: the best soil is the 
alluvial flats alongside large streams not too frequently or long flooded; 
second, a deep brown gravelly loam such as the Matale Valley 

has in perfection in many parts. At Badulla there is good 

coconut garden flourishing at 2,000 feet elevation ; and coconut-plant¬ 
ing goes on at Bibile and Medegama. On one estate in the 
Matale district, 90 acres coconut with colfee interspersed did excel¬ 
lently well for some years, and the palms arc still flourishing. In 
Ambagamuwa there is a solitary coconut palm at 3,500 feet above sea- 
level, but it has never produced fruit. Of late years, a great many 
coconut palms have been planted in coffee and cacao land in the 
Dumbara Valley, Kelani Valley, and Kegalla generally, (25,000 acres 
altogether), Galagedara, Panwila, and Matale districts; and very large 
plantations opened in the Kurunegala district. Coconut planting has 
also been greatly extending in the Batticaloa district, more especially 
in the new Southern- district of Akrapattu where 3,000 acres have 
' been sold and 2,000 brought into cultivation ; while 875 acres have 
been planted in Trincomaiee 'district; in Puttalam, 14,000 acres 
planted in 14 years; in Chilaw, Pitigal Korale South having 55,000 
s under coconuts. Even in the North-Central Province a good 
4. deal of planting has been done in recent years, and Mr. levers 
1 estimated in 1888 that 1,500 acres were under the palm. We fear 
not been added in the past 11 years. In Jaffna 300 
■e planted in 1900 and the rail way should stimulate further 
inting. Mullaittivu district has 1,351 acres under coconuts 
^♦‘getting nearly 5 million nuts in 1902. 

The calculation up to 18(10, was that there were 250,000 acres 
'OM coconut palms (belonging to native and European-owned planta¬ 
ins .‘Hons) in Ceylon, covered with twenty million full-grown trees ; but 
.-■Considering the extension or planting chiefly by natives in the interval 
% 33 years, we raised the total in 1893 to 650,000 acres and in 1898 
to 60 million trees on 700,000 acres; but now in 1903 we feel bound 
.to revise this and give (in view of our calculations on another page) 
. the total area at 650,000 acres with 52 million trees, notwithstanding 
the great extensions we have notified above. In our Directory only 
■ 203,000 acres are entered of regular coconut plantations. Natives 
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own 525,000 acres at least out of the total of 650,000 acres. There 
is scarcely a native land-owner or cultivator in the country who does 
not own a garden of palms, or other fruit trees, or vegetables besides 
his paddy-field. Our estimate is far below the figures given in the 
Government Blue Book for 1902, which, however, we feel sure, are 
ridiculously inaccurate, as regards acreage and crops in certain 
provinces. Here is a summary of that return jgg 



Total. 853,186 ...1,775,808,390 ... 2,081 ... 68,2.5-1,880 

Tho total acreage and number of trees in the North-Western 
Province and the total yield given of nuts are. too large; but it is 
when the extent in all the provinces is noted that the unreliableness 
of the figures is exposed : an average yield of l,'26t) nuts per acre for 
the island is about what used to be the minii'hum estimate or say 
1,500 nuts; while on plantations the crop is sometimes up to 4,030 
per acre : on the other hand much of the native land is covered with 
V worn-out or over-crowded trees bearing nothing. We cannot, however* 
accept more than 52 million as an approximate estimate of the number 
of coco-palms of all ages from the newly planted upwards, and we 
would reduce the acreage to 650,090 acres. We believe, further, that 
the number of coconuts produced in a good average season in Coylon 
is not below one thousand millions, the greater portion being used for 
the food and drink of the people. 

It requires about 40 full-grown nuts or a years’s crop from an 
average good tree to make 1 gallon of oil, 121 of which (say 500 
, nuts) go to a cwt. worth about Rl6. Copra requires from 170 to 200 
nuts to the cwt. Desiccated coconut kernel for confectionery—3 nuts 
tp 1 lb.—is a-recent local manufacture of growing importance, (see our 
ef list of Mills for its preparation and the large export now over 16$ 
million lb. per annum); and coconut butter has become a great 
industry in Germany. For 1,200,000 gallons of arrack consumed 
* The Compiler is responsible for figures in these columns. 
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annually in Ceylon and 120,000 exported, 3,000 palm trees at 4 
gallons per tree may suffice (Mr. Ellis got 5-91 gallons from some 
rich trees) ; but an enormous number of palms are devoted to sweet 
and even intoxicating toddy. Taking last year’s (1902) return of 
Exports we work out trees as follows :— “ 

Coconut oil . 312,500 cwt. = Nuts 256,2.30,000 

Copra . 374,800* „ =. 74,960,000 

Desiccated . 16,227,065 lb. = „ 49,000,000 -- 

Coconuts. No. „ 12,589,000 

(Poonac and Coir are got from Oil and Copra nuts) 

Arrack, and Baker's and Sweet Toddy, say „ 1.500,000 

Total Nuts...394,299,000 


or not nearly one-half of the coconut crop from Ceylon palms, apart 
from the trees not in bearing or past bearing. If we take 19 millions 
as yielding the above, 21 for local food,t and 12 for young and old 
palms, we get a total of 52 million Coconut palms of all ages and 
qualities in Ceylon, t [For many other interesting commercial parti¬ 
culars see our “ Planters Molesworlh or Note-book.” For discussions 
as to superior value of Cochin oil, see T. A. page 597 vol. 1897-98. 
For proper spelling “ Coconut ” see T. A. page 473 vol. 1895-6.] 

We quote as follows from a letter of “ W. B. L.” in December 


1887:- _ ’ 

“ I do not know the, proportion of oil obtained from copra in the 
great manufactories: but I wrought chekkus for a dozen years, and 
always got three gallons of oil from 45 lb. At 9 lb. 3 oz. to the 
gallon this is 27 lb. 9 oz or 618 per cent. I cannot believe that the 
chekku can extract more oil from the same copra than the hydraulic 
•Dress, from thoroughly ground material : but the chekku will only 
$#erate satisfactorily on corpa as dry as sun or fire heat can make it. 
a recent statement as to the outturn of the mills be correct, it 
...radicates the average of superfluous moisture in commercial copra to 
8‘5 per cent, supposing the chekku and mill machinery to be equally 
|%*tive.” 

:' r ’ The Government Bluebook for 1902 reports 2,729 oil mills in the 
ttiand—native “ chekkus ” driven by bullocks, chiefly-^divided as 
follows Western Province 845 ; North-Western 1.35 : Southern 


1898 the expor 
7*copra was £33 10s. per 
+ Say that there ai 

. abSSai'mniio^t^s" 
P®89 777 {fit jey.) T, A., 



ich as 500,277 cwt. Highest price of • 
ce, May-June 1002. 

Ceylon, do they use l or 2 coconuts 
id we get 383,000,000 nuts requiring 
a total of c2 milH^ trees.—See also 
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1,529 ; Eastern 50 ; * Northern 168 : Central and North-Contral and 
Uva 0 ; Sabaragamuwa 2. But the chief work in expressing oil is 
done in the great steam mills (8 reported) with hydraulic machinery 
at Colombo Ilultsdorf, Grandpass, Kelaniganga, Mattakkuliya, 
Hunupitiya, Mills, &c., and at Xegombo. Of Desiccating Mills there 
are 6 in the Western and 2 in the N.-W. Province, fibre, yarn 

and mattings arc also prepared at some of the mnrc, nQtably at 
Ilultsdorf, Dematagoda and Grandpass. 

To a Ceylonese coconut plantation proprietor belongs the credit of 
introducing irrigation for tbe coconut palm on an extensive scale as a 
full account given in the T. A., vol. 1S87-8, page 687 will show. 

Of the earliest age at which the coconut palm can be brought 
into bearing under favourable circumstances in Ceylon, we have the 
following evidence from a practical planter :—“ Of 200 plants I put 
down in May 1879, Ion per cent arc now (.Tune’1886) in flower, and 
I have already gathered nuts from the most forward tree. It appears 
then, that, though coconuts arc not suited to the views of those who 
think to make rapid fortunes, there is no undertaking in the colony, 
where so much can be got, for so little outlay, by those who have the 
patience to wait, and there is nothing so suitable for such of the 
people of the country as have a little capital' to invest if they will 


• In the Administration Ilcport of the Government Agent for the Eastern 
Province for 1890 we read Coconuts continue to be an important factor 
>n the food supply, not only as being directly consumed in large numbers, but 
on account of the additions to the pecuniary resources derived from the sale 
of surplus, chiefly in the shape of coppernh. The demand for land continues 
entirely in small blocks, by natives especially on the North road. The crops ot 
manioc, yams, and vegetables taken off the land afler it is first cleared, and 
for two or three years after, are nlso a material addition to the food supply, 
especially in such a year as we have just passed through. Mr. E. N. Atherton 
has favoured me with the following account of the application of European 
enterprise and capital to coconut- cultivation in this district:—‘Ur. Sortain 
was the first to open out his coconut estate, Tannamurai, five miles from town 
bordering the lake, in 1816. Simultaneously my father opened Kalmunai 
estate, opposite the obelisk, and subsequently sold it to his cousin, Meadows 
Taylor, the novelist, whose brothers, Selby and Granville Taylor, opened out 
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only do it justice during its early years.”* In die Rajakadaluwa 
district, estatos in their 9th and 10th year have yielded over 1,200 
nuts per acre. The use of Salt would he very beneficial to Coconut 
culture: see Pamphlet on Duty-free Salt for Agriculture, published 
1897 at Observer Office ; also page 256, vol. T. A. 1897-8. 

Of the self-propagating power of the coconut, we had an in¬ 
teresting report in Nature (1S90) from a traveller who found young 
coconuts growing on the margin of an out-of-the-way South Pacific 
island, and naturally concluded that they were nuts carried thither by 
the waves; but his letter drew forth an explanation from another 
correspondent who saw the nuts “planted” by the Commander of a 
passing ship. Nevertheless, coconuts were no doubt carried by the 
sea from their original habitat, the Eastern Archipelago, both eastward 
to the Pacific isles and America, and westward to Ceylon and Africa, 
taking root and growing on the coasts on which they drifted. 

Mr. Carruthers (Acting Director) for 1902 Advice has been 
given as to the value of Mimosa pudiea, the sensitive plant, as a 
nitrogenous manure dug in ; the roots of this plant usually contain a 
• high proportion of the nodules caused by bacteria which produce 
nitrogen, and experiments with this plant are so far most encouraging.” 

It has been commonly remarked that the use of the coconut palm 
are as numerous as the rkys of the year. Food, drink, domestic 
utensils, materials for building and thatching, wine, sugar and oil, are 
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other trade staples of Ceylon, coffee, tea and cinnamon, a very larg 
proportion of the products of the coconut palm—nuts, oil, arrack 
leaves for thatch, fences, mats and baskets, timber, Ac.—are locally 
utilized. Arrack in varying quantities (according to the demand ii 
the Madras Presidency) is exported, but the export is not to be com 
pared to the largo local consumption which unfortunately increase; 
with the increasing wealth of the people. The B^ish are blamed for 
regulating and encouraging the arrack and li^or traffic, but the 
consumption was considerable before the British appeared in Ceylon. 
We believe however, that taverns and illicit grogshops are too widely 
multiplied, and that we should take a leaf out of the Dutch policy in 
.Java, where the consumption of intoxicating liquors among natives 
is very rigidly restricted. A good many million of coconuts are 
exported, the trade in this form developing largely of late years, to 
the Continent of Europe, but the chief trade is in coir fibre from the 
husk and the expressed oil chiefly used in Europe as a lubricant 
specially for soap-making* and dressing clothes, and partially for 
candle-making and lighting purposes ; African palm oil and 
pqtroleum l>eing the great rivals. The maximum value of 
products of the coconut palm exported may' be taken at about 
the following figuresOil £500,000; Coir 150,000; .Arrack, 
£2,000; Copra (the dried kernel sent to India for native food and 
latterly to France to be expressed) £200,000 ; Mats, £50,000,000 ; 
Poonac, £50,000; Desiccated Coconut £150,000, miscellaneous, products 
£3,b00=ssy £l,200,000f—while the value of tbe produce locally 
consumed must be from 18 to 20 million rupees per annum, and the 
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market value of the area covered with coconuts approximates probably 
to twenty millions sterling.* The extended local use, as well as 
cultivation, of coconuts is certain to go on with Railway Extension to 
the North and the development of the coast districts as well as of 
part of the interior of the island.—Ceylon Coconut Oil in London has 
varied from average £3S per ton in 1877 to £25 in July 1903 ; Copra 
has run up to so high a price as £33-10s per ton, during a great boom 
in May to June, 1902. 

The distribution of the Ceylon coconut products exported may bo 
seen from the following table for the last complete season :— 
Distribution of the Exports of Coconut PnonucTs During Year 1902. 
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Wo supplement this ivith the export for the past ten calendar 
years according to the Chamber of Commerce return 



A great enemy in Ceylon to trees between their 5th and 10th 
years is the large KuumdnjyjLl ectio. Caterpillar bligh t is also not 
unknown in Ceylon in isolated patches. For a couple years, fear was 
excited in the Western Province about a supposed coconut leaf disease 


but Dr. Trimen has dispelled the idea of a fungus or other serious 
attack—seo the remarks in his Administration Report for 1889. See 
also Reports by Mr. Dricberg of the Agricultural School in Tropical 
^IgrkuUurkt of 18d9-90. Since then, nothing has been heard of any 


disease, and in his Report for 5900, Mr. Willis says of Coconuts:— 
“ The industry seems in a prosperous condition, and the trees are 
on the whole remarkably free from any serious' disease, considering 
how long they have been cultivated in the Island,” The appointment 
of a Coconut Palm Inspector in the Straits, is an example that should 
be followed in Ceylon, giving him power to prevent overcrowding of 
plants as well as negloet of beetles, &c. 


The coconut palm was long supposed to be a native of South 
America, and to have been introduced thence to the Eastern 


Hemisphere : but Do Candolle in his “ Origin of Cultivated Plants ” 
concludes its original home was rather in the Eastern Archipelago 
between the Andamans (which now yield 15 millions nuts a year) and 
New Guinea. It is found nearly everywhere within the tropics, and 
to tho palmivorous inhabitants of many countries it is almost their 
sole dependence for food.* Bennett speaks of five varieties, in Ceylon 
and says the coconut nowhere else acquires the height it does in this 
Island. A tropical native with twelve coconut trees and two jak 
frees in his garden is said to be independent, f Although strictly a 



shipwrecked crew on 
its (fish very occasion- 
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| tropical plant and flourishing best in maritime belts, yet the coconut 
1 grows up to 26V N. Lat., as far as Lucknow in India, and as we have 
said up in the interior hill-country ot Ceylon for 100 miles from the 
sea at an elevation of 2,000 feet (or up 3,5C0 feet though not bearing), 
also in the lowcountry of the North-Central Province quite in the 
interior. In the Madras Presidency along the Malabar and Coromandel ' 
coasts there arc perhaps, 250,000 acres planted with the coconut palm, 
which is also abundant in the Maldives and Laccadives. The native 
state of Travancore alone exports copra, coconut-oil, coir and coconuts 
to a considerable amount, perhaps 5 lakhs of rupees yearly. India 
exports from 1J to 2 millions gallons of coconut-oil annually, but also 
imports over a million ; exports 40,000 to 60,000 cwt, of coir yarn, 
besides 400,000 cwt. manufactured and 40,000 cwt. coir rope; and 
copra up to 90,000 cwt. For India altogether we should be safe in 
giving 350,000 acres under cultivation ; but India imports over 10,000 
cwt. copra and over 18 million coconuts. In the Straits Colonies, 
(Singapore exports 120,000 tons copra), Penang more especially, it 
flourishes, and in Java and Sumatra as well as throughout the Eastern 
Archipelago, the Philippines (exports 35,000 tons copra, 500 tons r 
coconut oil and 8 million nuts in 1899) and New Guinea, The culti¬ 
vation of coconuts and other palms is receiving attention in French • 
Cochin China, about 60,000 acres having been reported as planted with 
immense room for extension ; also in Siam and in New Guinea. In 
.Zanzibar (£90,000 of copra exported in 1893) and along the African 
eoast, specially in the German, British and Portuguese settlements the 
coco-palm is freely planted, with large exports of copra, oil and nuts. A 
native chief has some on a lakeside beyond Nyassaland. The coconut 
plantations in Demerara have been fearfully devastated by the attack 
•f a small beetle (tassalus iridens ); in Jamaica there is trouble with a 
scale insect in very dry weather. 

In Jamaica (also Bahamas) coconut cultivation is being much 
«hcouraged, about 14,000 acres being planted, export 10 millions of 
llfits ; also in Trinidad, where 5,000 acres are planted, 8 millions nuts 
•reported and 2 oilmills at work. Dr. D. Morris is of opinion that 
there is great scope for profitable coconut cultivation round the coast 
of the West Indian Islands, a convenient market being found in tho. 
United States. He counts on £10 per acre covering all outlay at 60, 
trees to an acre, till trees are in bearing. Mexico exports £250,000 of 
coconut oil; Venezuela has numerous coconut groves, as also South 
and Central America. There are coconut groves 3(0 miles long on 
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the coast of Brazil, whence a good many millions of coconuts are sent 
annually to the United States. The cultivation is also being extended 
in Northern Australia with success. In the Pacific Isles, New Cale¬ 
donia, Fiji (20,000 acres and 100,000 cwt. copra expo rted, &c.) the 
palm is very abundant. 

Approximate Estimate of Area Cultivated with the Coco.yut Palm. 
Cejlon ... ... ... .. Acres 650,000 

British India and Dependencies ... 390,000 

Central America ... ... ... ... 250,000 

Eastern Archipelago, Philippines, N. Guinea <S Straits Colonies 350,000 
Java and Sumatra* ... ... 250,0 0 

Mauritius, M’gasear, Zanzibar, Seychelles, Reunion, * A’can Cst 110,000 
Pacific Islands, including Fiji, New Caledonia, &c. .. 260,000 

Siam ami Cochin-China ... ... 100,000 

South America ... ... ... ... 500,000 

West Indies ... ... ... ... 110,000 

Total. ..2,970,000 

with perhaps perhaps 210,000,000 trees bearing fully 6,400,000,000 
nuts every year, the larger proportion of which arc consumed for food 
purposes where produced. Coconut-oil for lighting purposes used to 
be very generally consumed in India and the Eastern Archipelago and 
also throughout the Pacific, but it has been almost entirely superseded 
by the mineral kerosinc oil, which is being imported in increasing 
quantities every year from America and Bussiaf and is cheap and 
good. In European countries although large'quantities (for soap¬ 
making, &c.) are still sent there from Ceylon, India, the Straits, 
Sydney, and the Pacific, yet the African palm oil has competed 
with it in the market.; The African oil palm has been planted in 
Ceylon and grows well in Lower Haputale and Kelani Valley. 

Coir is exported chiefly from Ceylon, Madras and the Straits > 
coconuts from South America, the West Indies, as well as the East. 
The export trade of India in all products of the coconut palm is equal 
to an annual value of £400,000, but she imports £150,000 worth of 
nuts and copra; of Ceylon rising above the million sterling (with 
large home consumption both in Ceylon and in India); of the Eastern 
Archipelago, Java, and Saigon, £200,000; of the Pacific Isles and 
Australasia, £150,000; of Central and South America, 300.000; of 
the West Indios, £100,000 ; and £100,000 for the rest of the world’s 
trade in coconut produce. Fiji’s export of copra rose from 2,397 to 
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5,000 tons between 1875 and 1885, but has since fallen off. 40,000 
tons copra a year pass through Singapore. 

An important industry in preparing Desiccated Coconut for con¬ 
fectionery has sprang up in Colombo, at Veyangoda, Negombo, Ma- 
darape, Kurunegala and other points in Ceylon under European, and 
later, under native auspices, and in 1902, the export of the product 
equalled 16,227,505 lb. (requiring nearly 50,0( 0,000 nuts) valued at 
20 cents a lb. locally or a total in Customs accounts of R2,870,000 
l£ 190,000).—973 cwt. “Coconut shells" were exported to India in 
1902, valued at R32.823. 

For full practical and general information see the compilation 
“All About the Coconut Palm” published at the Ceylon Observer office, 
new edition 4th and enlarged edition in the press (1903).—see an 
interesting official report on Ceylon Oils exhibited at the Colind 
Exhibition, in Supplement (page f) to T. 4. vol. 1886-7. On manur¬ 
ing Palms, sec T. A. Vol. 1898-9, page 797. 


COCONUT CULTIVATION. 

(From the Ceylon Summary of Useful Information and Plantation 
• Gazetteer, for 1859.) 

COMPILED BY THE LATE A. M. FERGUSON, C.M.G. 

. Jaffna, as the scene of the most extensive experiments in coco- 
* nut culture by Europeans, first claims our attention. Sir Henry 
Ward, in a Minute descriptive of one of his tours in 1857, thus 
noticed the Jaffna coconut estates, their condition and prospects:— 
The coconut estates of the Northern Province are confined to the 
Patchelopalli district, which extends from Kodigama to Pass Beshuter, 
The principal estates lie between the 17th and 28th milestones, 
right and left, on the road to Jaffna. There are only two estates 
—that of Mr. Dunlop, and a new clearing belonging to Messrs. 
Wilson and Ritchie,—beyond the 28th mile: but the whole of the 
estates depend upon the main line of road for their supplies, and 
>|the conveyance of their produce to the Port of shipment, which is 
either Point Pedro or Jaffna. It is, therefore, of the greatest im-. 
portance to them, that this road should be completed, and it was * 
under the belief that it would be so,—though I am not aware 
of the existence of any positive engagement to that effect,—that, 
as I have already stated, 10,000 acres of Crown land were bought. 
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and £'200,000 expended in bringing it to its present lucli state 
of cultivation. , & 

“Having inspected, personally, six of the principal ostates, and 
other gentlemen of my party having visited several of the remainder, 

I am enabled to state that they are all in a most satisfactory 
condition,—well fenced, well cultivated,—and rapidly approaching 
the period when a very large amount of copperah, or oil (should 
steam machinery be established at a convenient point), may be 
prepared for exportation.” 

To a correspondent who was at an early period connected with 
tho enterprise we owo the following interesting notice : — 

“ Europeans first turned attention to coconut planting in the 
Northern Province of the island so far back as 1842, during which 
and following years small portions of the two oldest estates were 
planted, and clearings rapidly increased up to 1849 and ’ 52—but 
of late years the cultivation has not been extended to an equal 
extent, the result not being so satisfactory as was first anticipated, 
and the chance of any remunerative return being more remote 
"than was first estimated. 

“The expense attending the upkeep, of’ the properties has 
necessarily been curtailed as much as possible, and probably in 
some instances to the detriment of the trees, for there is little 
doubt of ploughing and manuring being highly efficacious to their 
productiveness. 

“The coconut tree is said to bear well from tbe 9th or 10th 
year of planting, but experience does not justify this assortiont 
in the Northern Province, for we have no export of oil from tha, 
quarter as yet of either plantation or native produce, though several 
hundred acres are from 10 to 15 years old. 

“The collection of nuts is, however, generally on the increase 
on the oldest estates—these are converted into copperah which 
is sent to Colombo, and also Coastwise, where it sells for a high 
figure, being generally of a fine pure quality. 

“ I he nature of the soil is light and sandy., in which the 
.coconut undoubtedly thrives best, when carefully cultured and plenti¬ 
fully watered in its tender age; but the planters’ great enemy 
is the Cooroomenia or coconut beetle, w hich is found to he 
most destructive to the trees between the otb and 10th years, 
. when .they expand and first blossom. Trees so attacked seldom 
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■ recovei and arc immediately replaced with young plants, which cause 
I a heavy item in the upkeep of the proporities. The country is gene- 
\rally very level, and the best lands arc those where surface water 
Vis procurable at a depth of 6 to 9 cubits in a light soil, a stiff clayey 
fub-stratum being very objectionable. 


$ 


A 



“Tho climate may be considered a dry one, there being little 
rain except during the months of October, November and December, 
and again at the change of the monsoon in April and May. 

“The Northern Province is famous for its good roads, and the 
planters have the advantage of the main trunk line passing through 
the district of Patchelappallo in which the estates are chiefly situated. 
The labour employed is entirely local, and can be obtained at cheaper 
raLes than in any other part of Ceylon.” 

A second gentleman, to whom we are indebted for the list of 
estates, accompanied it with the following remarks:— 

“Coconut estates have been planted since 1841 (I think) and 
now cover about 9,0U0 acres, cultivation still being extended. For 
some 4 or 5 years proprietors were so discouraged at the nou-recoipt 
of anticipated profits •that they reduced the expenditure on the' 
estates to a minimum. Since a more liberal expenditure has ad¬ 
mitted of higher cultivation, there has been a vast improvement— 
during the last two’ years this has been very marked. All the 
estates have more or less young cultivation, so that it is not easy 
to strike an average of the hearing of the trees; again, some estates 
of parts of estates are planted at_2ff fccLanart giving 108_tfeps t.n. 
an acre: so me a t 30 feet giving o nly 48 trees to an acre—others 
at intermediate distances—so that it is not easy to give tho number 
of trees. Statistics go far to prove that the annual increase of nuts ■ 
throughout the district is from 50 to 78 n er cent, an increase very 
unequally divided between the estates according to age and cultiva¬ 
tion. This year’s crop will be between 3 and 4 million nuts.* 
There are a few estates which have never been cleared and 4 or 5 
blocks—about 1,000 acres surveyed but unpurchased—not much other 
Government land available for coconuts. I cannot estimate the 
quantity of coconut land held by Natives, but there must be two 
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nr three times as much as the extent held by Europeans, iwid their 
cultivation is increasing rapidly. The produce is principaj^sold as 
copperah, which is shipped in large quantities to Colombo and 
different parts of the Coast, being of such fine quality as to command 
a high price. At Calcutta it wou ld doubtless compete successfully 
with that shipped from Quilon and Aleppee. Coir is only manufac¬ 
tured at Jaffna for the market, excepting at an establishment at 
Chavakachcheri. This arises from want of facilities for preparing 
the husk when there ; s a command of labour. The coir manufactured 
at Jaffna (entirely by natives) can be purchased at hi. per lb., and 
is good in quality and procurable in tolerably large quantity. You 
know the climate of Jaffna, so I need not say that our chief want 
is rain, as we have little except in November and December. This, 
however, secures 11 s very fine copperah. About 1,200 estate nuts 
and 1,400 village nuts give a candy of copperah 560 lb. Another 
great want of the Planters is mills for the manufacture of oil. Why 
should not wc get as high a price for our copperah as is given in 
Colombo, when oil manufactured on the spot might be shipped direct 
^to England 1 Beetles are not nearly so destructi ve as they used 
to be.” 

Taking the Eastern Province next in'order to the Northern, we 
come to Batticaloa, where coconut planting by Europeans was com¬ 
menced much about the same time as in Jaffna. The climate is 
moister than that of Jaffna, and so far more favourable. Cotton culti¬ 
vation was tried by the European planters at Batticaloa, but we 
believe, with no more success than attended similar efforts at Jaffna. 
We are indebted to a resident planter for our list. Sir Henry Ward, 
in the account of his tour in 18b7, thus notices the coconut cultivation 
of Batticaloa 

“ Between Karankotativn and Naypatemone— the southern extre¬ 
mity of the Batticaloa lake—we passed through the coconut estates 
under charge of Mr. O’Grady. Farther north, between Ondatchy 
Madam and Karan Colom, are those of Mr. Carey; and tho estates 
of Mr. Munro and Colonel Spencer, under the charge of Mr. Bobertson, 
lie 20 miles more to the North again, between Eraur and Ballechena. 

» “ Mr. Gordon Cumming’s estates are near Karan Colom. We 

saw, therefore, a fair proportion of the 4,000 acres said to be planted 
with coconuts in the Batticaloa districts. Generally speaking, I do 
not think them bqual to the Jaffna plantations, or comparable to those 
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about Nataude and Madampe, in the North-West Province. But 
none of tbe estates are yet in full bearing, having only been planted 
between 7 and 9 years. About 70,000 nuts, which are brought by 
the Moormen, at from £3 to £4 per 1000, was the last year’s crop at 
Karativu ; but this may be expected to increase annually as the 
trees gain in age and strength. 

“Mr. Carey’s estates are models of neatness. The nursery for 
the young plants is like a garden. The clearing and planting cost 
£5 an acre, which may eventually be reduced to £i. This includes 
the wells to be sunk, which are numerous, as the young plants 
require watering every day for the first year. The water is found 
at from 5 to S feet. The system pursued by the gentlemen named 
appears to vary little. They all manure highly. None have tried 
salt, and do not attach much importance to it as a manure. But this 
may, perhaps, be owing to the fact, that the soil itself is strongly 
| impregnated with saline particles, especially that which is dug 
, in the marshes near the estates, and spread over the roots o 
\ the trees.” 

It is curious that the planters of Batticaloa attach so little 
importance to salt-as a manure, for Dr. Gardner stated that in Brazil 
as much as a bushel a tree was applied when salt was at 2s. per lb. 
No doubt His Excellency' has adduced the true reason why the 
application of salt is not required at Batticaloa. 

We believe the Governor’s estimate of 4,000 acres in cultivation 
is rather above the mark. A planter connected with the district tells 
us that about 3,000 is nearer the figure. 

There is one estate at Trincomalee, Ootoo Oday, the property of 
Mr. J. Wright. It is situated in one of the deltas formed by the 
Mahavillaganga where it enters the sea in Tamblegam Bay, and 
promises well.” 

[There has been a great extension of coconut planting in the 
Batticaloa District since this was published.— Compiler.] 

CENTRAL PROVINCE. 

In the Central Province plots of coconut trees are few and far, 
between, and so much prized that some which required to be cut' 
down in the formation of the telegraph line, near Kandy, were 
valued at £5 each. At Badulla there is a good coconut garden 
flourishing at an altitude of 2,000 feet; but generally the coconut 
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\ does not thrive well beyond the influence of the son breezy There 
is a pretty legend of a Kajah lpf the Inland regions of Cef^Tmi being 
afllicted with leprosy, of which he was told in a dream he would be 
cured by resorting to the sea shore and drinking the juice of the nuts 
of a strange tree ho would find there growing. The Uajah resorted to 
the sea shore and found all as he was led to expect; the trees were 
there, but no inhabitants. The latter incident, unfortunately, violates 
all principles of even legendary probability. Coconuts have doubtless 
floated to the Asiatic Islands on the sea, but a country is not usually 
peopled from its centre outwards. In our notices of the coffee districts 
we have mentioned the attempt made at sugar cultivation in the Vale 
of Dumbara, and the more successful one at Peradeniya, where a 
sugar estate is still kept up. Cotton was, we believe, tried by a Mr. 
Pooley and others in the neighbourhood of Matale, where the soil and 
climate are favourable. But until our population increases and 
labour is cheapened, or until the Manchester men give a higher price 
for cotton, wo fear this cultivation will not succeed in Ceylon. 

. WESTERN AND NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

A correspondent who has had large experience,, in the cultivation 
of coconuts in the Western and North-Western Provinces, writes as 
follows:— 

“ There is great anxiety manifested by the natives to cultivate 
coconut trees, and large purchases of land have lately been made 
for that purpose and estates also opened. 

" As to climate and soil for the purposes of this cultivation, I am 
of opinion, that the face of the country from Dandugama to .Madampe, 
is one of the best districts of the Island. The soil may be divided into 
three descriptions, and which are to be treated separately as follows :— 

“1st.—White sandy oil, porous, light and poor in the extreme i 
and in which coconuts thrive badly and take a long time to come into 
bearing. To plant this soil contractors will jump at the offer, as the 
jungle is mostly very light and the operations of cutting, burning and 
rooting inexpensive; the Natives themselves won’t plant much of this 
description of soil for their own use. There is another description of 
this soil, a shade more mouldly and better adapted to this cultivation. 

• “ 2nd.—Dark loamy soil, which suits coconut trees very well, and 

in which by observing first principles in choosing nuts for plants 

good, healthy, fjilly-ripened nuts. 
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the trees could be brought, into bearing five years ami be worth 
from £10 to £i 2 per afro annually :/t present rates of copperah, 
viz-. £3 7s. 6d. per candy first quality. 

“ 3rd.—There is also in this fine district a reddish loamy soil 
'f which is most excellent for coconut cultivation, which is about £2 per 
acre annually more valuable than the soil I have just been describing. 

“The cost of clearing depends on the density of the jungle or 
ft forest, and may be calculated per acre at £2 or £3 to £i 10s., I 
wl mean for cutting, burning and rooting, for to cut down, burn and 
V-plant, without rooting, is one of the greatest mistakes ever a pro¬ 
prietor made. The rotten stumps become infested with beetles, which 
ultimately devour a large proportion of trees, and the young jungle, 
constantly growing up, becomes infested with wild pigs which feast 
on young trees in al directions, so that a proprietor loses fearfully 
. in the long run by adopting native or cheap principle. I would 
not tolerate a man ou a property who allowed a single jungle root 
to remain in'the ground, so as to be reproduced. The native profit 
largely when they plapt coconut trees by contract, as they invari. 
ably sow their own .seeds which deteriorate the soil, for the cutting 
and burning of which the proprietor pays dearly. They reap a 
\ speedy and heavy profit, whilst the proprietor is injured in proportion. 

“After planting, cultivation may be carried on at from 7s. 6 d. 

. to 10s. per acre annually by means of ploughing—I mean including 
all expenses, comprising—superintendent, watchers, bullock watchers, 
kanganies, coolies, beetlemen, <ie. Young trees must be watered in 
dry weather at least twice a week; they must be cleaned about, 
and kept free from weeds and creepers, at least four times a year—I 
mean the surface dose to the trees where the plough can’t reach. 

“Now for yield of coconut trees after coming into bearing: G 
years to 8 perhaps as stated, but this depends altogether on climate, 
soil and the selection of a particular species of nuts for plants, and 
which species the rain or damp weather cannot injure. It has a 
tough kernel, and this leads me to state that oil expressed from 
this species might be as firm as tallow in the home market. With 
fair average soil, good climate and even cultivation, as I said before 
the average yield ought to be about 50 nuts annually per tree, 
and by tho introduction of the cheapest and best mode of manuring 
in this country, the average yield ought to be about 80 nuts per 
tree annually, and which nuts are from 12s. to 10s. pc:i 1,000 in 
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weight more valuable than the general run of the counti^ I give 
general results—as about hordes, where ashes, &c., are^robut the 
trees, you could no doubt get nuts quite as largo as any I could 
cultivate, but for an average general result like that above they 
can't be found. 

“ It is said that coconut trees are in full bearing at from 20 
to 30 years, and that their entire duration is about 100 years 
—some natives say 150—but of course this information is all hearsay 
and I cannot myself give reliable information. 

“The proportion of trees destroyed by beetle is very small if 
the preceding precautions are observed, and the hands, say one 
\cooly to 100 acres, are instructed and provided with proper tools 
for catching them when they imbed themselves in the young trees. 

“ Coconuts, as food, are in general use amongst the Sinhalese 
—a small complement of the kernel grated on the curry plate is 
considered a very nice relish and very wholesome. 

“ Labour I find to be plentiful at all seasons : on the principle, 
the self-evident one, of gooil treatment, and regular payments—I 
never yet advanced 10s. for labourers—my coolies always fill up their 
places before going to their country if I am much pressed for labour. 

“The means of communication are on the whole very good 
throughout the district—fair average roads and the canal open with 
some annual drawbacks. 

‘•P, S.—I ought to state that an estate in this district, 800 
acres with about J of the trees in full bearing, gives now in the year 
about 600,000 nuts worth, at present copperah rates, about £3 3s. per 
1,000. Hurrah !!” 

The estate alluded to is, we believe, that of Horekelle, once 
the property of Mr. David Wilson, but latterly of the Horekelle 
Company, Limited. From first to last it has been highly cultivated 
and manured, and was at one time, we suppose, the finest coconut 
* property in Ceylon. 

[Immense extensions of coconut planting in the Western and 
North-Western as well as Southern Provinces have taken place 
since this was‘written.— Compiler. | 
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VARIETIES OF THE COCONUT IN CEYLON. 

Moon, in his Catalogue (1824), enumi^ates the following varieties :— 
Native Names. 

Pol. 

(1) Gin 

(2) Gundira 

(3; Ttembili 

(a) Katu 

(b) Kiri 

(c) Gon 

(a) Kan 

( 4 ) Nawasi 

(n) Mil 

(b) Katu 

(5) Pseni 

(6) Dim 

(a) Bu 

( b ) Maha 

(7) Katu 

(8) Waga 

127. Cocos, Linn. Gen, n. 1223.—Flores in eodem spadioe inter- 
foliaeeo simplicitcr, ramoso monoici, bractcati, m. in parte superiorc 
ramorum numerosi solitarivel 2-ni, conferti vel sparsi: f, in parte 
inferiore sparsi, sessiles vel pedunculati, solitarii vel flore masculo 
utrinque stipati. FI. ntale asymmetrici. Scpala parva, triangularia 
vel lanceolata, acuta, erecta, valvata. Petala oblique oblong,), acuta- 
erecta vel patula, valvata. Stamina 6, inclusa, filamentis subulads ; 
anther® lineares, acutae vel obtusa:, basi 2-fida affix®, erect®. Ovarii 
rudimentum minutum vel 0-F1. f. masculis sajpissime multo majores, 
ovoidei, perianthio post anthesin aticto. Sepela ovata vel ovato- 
lanceolata, crasse coriacea, erecta, imbricata. Petala sepalis inclusa, 
coriacea, basi dilatata, convolutivo-imbricata, apicibus brevibus vel 
elongatis ;icutis connivcnti-valvatis. Discus annularis vel obscurus ) 
Ovarium ovoideum vel dcpresso-globosum, 3-loculare, loculis 2 saepiufy 
effeetis, in stylum brevcm attenuatqm, stigmatibus subulatis erectis 
demum reenrvis ; ovula subbasilaria, adscendentia; Fructus ovoideus 
vel ellipsoideus, terus vel obtuse 3-gonus, veitice rostrato rotundato 


Translation. 

Coconut. 


English Names. 
Coconut. 


Maidive — 

Copper-coloured King 
lied — 

Milky 

Bullock — 

Golden — 

Sweet or edible-busked 

Kcd ■ - 

Sweet — 


Scientific Names, 
COCOS NUCIFERA. 




vel intiuso, l-spermns. stylo terminal]', pcricarpio crasso fibroso, 
onclocarpio ossco cxuh fibroso basin versus 3-poroso. Scjjgg locnlo 
conforme, tesla fn-ea raphec* ramil reticulata, albumine sequabili 
cavo vel solid.) radiatim fibroso ; embryo porn uni oppositus.—Palm® 
humiles vel elal®, inermes, caudice gracili vel rolmsto aunulato s®pe 
basibus foliobrum recto. Folia teiminalia, pinnatisccta, segments erisi- 
formibus vel lar.ceolatis anptidistantibus vel aggregatis l-phirinerviis 
apice intogris vel uno latere dentntis vel plus minus profunde laciniatis. 
tnarginibiis laivii.us basi recurvis rhachi subtrigona snpernc acuta, 
dorso convcxa, petiolo antice concavo murginibus larvibus vel spinosis, 
vaginiy brevi aperta fibrosa. Spadices ereeti, donum cornui, ramis 
erectis vel cermiis; apatlia inferior hrevior apice fissa, superior 
fusifornlis vel clavata, lignosa, dorso sulcata : bracte® varias. Flores 
albi vel flavidi. Fructus magnus vel mediocris. 

Species enwncrai® ad 30, America) tropic® et subtropic® australis 
incol®, uua in tropicis ampliiitma. Mari. Hist. AW. Palm ii. 113 
(txel. sp.), t. 62. 64, 75. 78, ad 82, 84 Ho. deH awl 86, 87,/ 1,88, f. 3,ad 
7; iii. 289, 323 : palm. Orlign. 92 ( crcl. sp. 4), i. 1, f. 1, 2, 3, /. 2, 9. 
/. 2,3011. C. Kunth, Emm. PI iii. 281. Lam.JUustr. t. 894. Gcertn, 
Fruct.t. 4, 5. Epoch, Suites Buff. I. 100. DntU *« Marl. Ft liras, iii. ii, 
398, /. 87 ad 97. Barb. Bodri'f. Emm. Palm. Nor. 83. App. Protest. 43. 
Iloxh. Cor. PI. i, t. 73. Grill, Palm. Brit. fad. t. 241. IFa'lace, Palm 
Am-:. 124, i. 48. Traill m him. Jonrn, Hot. 1877, 79. Drude in Griseb 
i't/mb. Ft. Argent. 283. Spruce m Jonrn. Linn. Soc. xi, 161, Hook. Kew 
Jonrn. ii. t. 1, 2. Trim Jaurn. Hot. 1879. t. 202. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE COCONUT PALM ("COCOS 
NUCIFERA”) IN CEYLON- 

(Hij a practical Coconut Planter.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

We do not find in the coconut tree, as it appears in Ceylon, tho 
characteristics of an indigenous plant; we do not find it growing tO| 
maturity, and producing its seeds in tho midst oT other natural| v 
growth ; but wherever nature resumes her sway, and maintains it, 
^or a few years, on land in which this palm glows, wo seo it pine, 
cease to bear fruit, and ultimately die off: the neighbourhood and 
agency of man seem necessary not only to its propagation and well¬ 
being, but to its. existence. It is only found as a cultivated plant; 
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starved and neglected indeed it may be, but never totally abandoned 
to nature, for a long period of years. f 

Though we may not grant it a place with indigenous plants 
we must admit that it has from a very remote antiquity ministered 
to the comfort of the inhabitants of the South and South-West 
(coasts of Ceylon. It enters into every part of the dai y life of the 
[Sinhalese as food, drink, light, fuel, household utensils, and building 
[materials; and since it has become an article of foreign commerce, it 
Is the chief source of Sinhalese wealth and an important field of 
Sinhalese industry. 

PRODUCTS OF TIIE COCONUT PALM. 

Oil holds the first place in the exported products of the coconut 
palm : tho progress of the trade has been, from 377,000 gallons, 
average annual export in the five years ending in 1851, valued at 
R290,000, to 5,297,565 gallons, the average of five years ending in 
1893, and valued at R5,539,364. For fifteen years previous to 1851 
the export of this article had been stationary, or rather declining. 
Tho cause of the rapid incrcaso in the last forty years was the plant¬ 
ing of extensive fields,*by European colonists, which have been gradu¬ 
ally increasing theiryield. 

The product of .the coconut-palm second in importance to oil 
as an article of commerce is coir—the fibre of the husk. Not one- 
^thousandth part of the husk produced in the island is manufactured. 
In five years ending 1851 the average export was 30,508 cwt., 
valued at R143,660 ; in 1893 the average of five years was 145,242 
cwt., valued at Rl,001,984; thus in forty-three years, while the 
export has increased over 450 per cent., the local value has increased 
from R44 to R7 per cwt. In 1896, the export was 161,761 cwt., 

1 valued at Rl,106,388. Machines driven by steam-power have been 
constructed for cleaning the fibre, but the great bulk of the coir 
oxported is still prepared in the old way. Tho husks are thrown 
into a pool of brackish water, and left to ferment, after which they 
f are dried, and the fibre beaten free by women and children. The 

f i wages to bo made by this labour are very scanty ; yet it is a domestic 
| occupation that slightly mends the means of thousands of poor families. 

Coconuts, copperah and arrack are not exported in large quanti¬ 
ties, or to any certain market, as is the case with poonac. 
Copperah is the dried kernel from which the oil is extracted ; poonac, 
\ the oil-cake that remains after the oil is pressed out. ( Toddy, from 

t which arrack is distilled, is obtained by cutting off the cpds of the 
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i (lower spikes about the time that they burst the sheath. 'j^branch- 
lets are tied tightly in one but.file, tho end of the bundle is cut off, 
an earthen pot is attached to receive the flowing juice, and when 
the pot is removed with its contents a picco more is cut off the 
spike, to remove the ends of the sap vessels dried up and contracted 
by exposure. Tho sap thus collected is distilled into the spirit called 
arrack, which, though not an important article of foreign export, 
affords, through the excise levied on it, a very important branch of 
the Colonial revenue, tho receipts in 1873 being over £180,000. 

' CULTIVATION. 

Climate and Son..—The lowest average temperature that the 
coconut will thrive in is 80 degrees Fahrenheit. In that temperature, 
less annual rainfall than 70 inches injuriously affects its crops. The 
most productive so il is the_ alluvial flats b y the banks of largo 
. streams that are not too frequently or for long periods flooded. 
The second best soil is the .deep brown gravelly loam , that is 
not prevalent in Ceylon, but is frequently met with both in low and 
mountain country : for instance, there are few better soils in the 
■island than the vale of Matale offers for the plant, and as the 
other conditions of prosperous cultivation are found here, perhaps 
our great-grandsons may overlook from the Balakaduwa Pass a 
coconut field, extending beyond the most distant spurs of Ambokka. 
The third quality of soil for coconuts, and the first in its capacity 
to respond to high cultivation, is a d ^ep , loamy san d. In alluvial 
land, the efforts of the cultivator must be confined to keeping down 
the indigenous growth ; on the rich brown loam, operations must, 
for a long series of years, be the same in principle, only less in 
degree. It often happens in Ceylon that land of third-class natural 
fertility is most profitable to the cultivator : this indeed should not 
happen under a good system, but good systems are of slow growth, 
and have hardly yet reached the practice of the most enlightened 
of Ceylon coconut planters. Coconut cannot be planted profitably 
on a surface steeper than one in fifteen : cabook hills are especially 
to be avoided, where they have a greater inclination ; clay and 
peat, inert, loamy and heavy retentive soils of all kinds are to be 
..avoided. 

6 Planting.—A lmost all the old native gardens have been planted 
higgledy-piggledy, often 200 trees to the acre, beside jak, mang o, 
kaju, and other trees. Your genuine native firmly holds the faith 
of the more trees the more fruit, and will rather discredit his 
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senses than admit that system handed down from his remote ancestors 
can possibly be wrong, This system nwould soon work itself out, 
but for the fact, that the whole rural population dwell under the 
shade of the coconut groves, and wherever man and his attendant 
domestic animats reside there is a constant process of natural 
manuring in progress. It is now some twenty-six or twenty-soven 
years* since Europeans began to plant coconuts on a large scale 
in Ceylon. The favourite localities were then Jaffna and Batticaloa, 
but mnay detached properties were planted throughout the Southern 
and Western Provinces. The habits and wants of the plant were 
so little understood in those early days of planting, that very 
many mistakes were made. In a great majority of cases the land 
selected was naturally barren; the climate of the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces turned out to be too dry ; the estimated cost 
of bringing the fields into bearing had to be trebled ; the period 
estimated between planting and bearing was doubled, and the crops 
seldom reached one-half of the original estimates. In cosequence 
of all this, coconut planting has been a comparative failure; and 
even the most valuable estates yield a very low percentage on the 
capital invested. Things would have been very much worse but 
for a circumstance ’ never calculated on in the original estimates 
that is, the value _ of the produco has nearly doubled since 
the estates wore planted. From 1848 to 1858, coconut planting 
was almost entirely suspended throughout the island, but iu 
Ot about the latter year several circumstances combined to 
give it a fresh impulse. Government took measures to put into 
the market large tracts of land, in lots suitable to all purchasers, 
from 20s. to £1,000; the value of coconut oil had continued to 
rise gradually, for a series of years; the general prosperity of 
tfie colony had enabled vast numbers of natives of all ranks and 
professions to save more, or less money, and true to the native 
habit of mind, they could not think it perfectly safe, till invested 
in immoveable property. The coconuts planted between 1840 and 
1850 were chiefly by Europeans; those planted within the past 
fifteen years* are almost entirely by natives. The movement has 
been general throughout the Western Province, and the extent 
planted is immense. Taking the country alone between Kutukcnda 
and Giriulla, a distance of ten miles : in 1860 it was an almost un¬ 
interrupted forest for the whole ten miles: there are now 10,000 acres 
planted with coconuts, and in the three miles between Katukenda 
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and Dalpatgedera alone there is a single field contaning nearly 5,000 
acres, more than four-fifths o^which have been planted wir.hin eight 
years. In this district there' is now, under one view, the largest 
systematically planted field of coconuts in the island, and the 
general soil of the whole valley is of a superior quality and 
may be expected to be very productive; yet it is only a mere 

fraction of (he aggregate extent planted in the past ten years. 

In view of the vast increase that must tako place in the supply 
of t,his staple within the next fifteen years, it is a serious question, 

- whether the market will expand to absorb it all. It is true that 

the price has risen 25 per cent in the face of a supply nearly 
quadrupled, in the last fifteen years, but with the prospect of 
the supply being again quadrupled in the next fifteen, and of 
the increasing receipts in Europe of West African palm oil and 
1 of petroleum oii, producers will not act unwisely in habituating 
their minds to the contemplation of a considerable decline in 
prices.* This is, however, a mere speculation, and we have no 
right to look with gloomy forebodings into the future, if we do 
our best in the present. 

Seed-nuts. —The kind of soil suitable for -coconut cultivation 
has been already indicated : the next step is the selection of seed 
nuts. T heso should be t he produce of healthy, h eavily-bearing 
‘ trees ; ripe, but not dryof a bright green colour; o f an ova l 
, sh ape, with a thin'husk, and the three longitudinal ridges on the 
Ih usE ffot prominen t. 

Nursery.— The land selected for nursery ground should be 
light and free, prepared by trenching eighteen inches deop formed 
into three feet beds, with two feet intervals; the earth should be 
removed to the depth of six inches, and piled in the intervals; 
pack the nuts close together in the beds, with tho stalk ends up; 
return as much of the earth as will fill up all the open spaces 
between the nuts, leaving only the crown above the surface; 
settle the beds with a good jar of water, and then cover with 
three or four inches of cinnamon scrapings, or, if that is not to 
be come at, lay six inches of straw or grass over the beds. 
^Water from time to time, if the weather is dry, and the plants 
will be ready for removal in from Gve to six months. All plants 
that have been tardy in springing, and all that have not a healthy, . 

" " Written in 1873. 
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vigorous appearance, should be rejected, as the first condition of an 
equal and healthy fieid is quir.k-growiyg seedlings. 

Transplanting.— The common practice is to transplant the 
seedlings from the nursery to the field direct: but a plan suggested 
by an experienced Jaffna planter, some years ago, is worthy the 
careful study of every one proposing to create a coconut field. 
This plan was to select pieces of good land convenient to water 
and to plant tho seedlings at five feet apart: to concentrate high 
cultivation on those spots, till the plants became strong and vigorous 
trhile the land they were finally to occupy remained untouched 
It was then proposed to clear the land, and transplant the trees to 
their final destination. The advantages of this plan are: that one 
man’s labour will do more to advance the growth of tho trees 
than could be dene by that of twenty-five men in the wider space ; 
that the larger surface is preserved for two or three years from 

( the soddening influence of sun and rain on unshaded land ; and 
that the plant can thus avail itself of the virgin strength of the soil, 
when it is much better fitted to avail itself of it, than in its infant 


| state. The only disadvantages are, that the removal to a new locality of 
a plant of three years old is more costly than one of six months; 
but much more than this is gained by the quicker growth and 
the smaller cost of cultivation; and that transplanting always check, 
the growth of a plant, and the. older it may be the danger is the 
greater. This is true of most plants; perhaps of all. But the 


* coconut is less thrown back by transplanting at o.ny aye than almost 
Ijp^any other plant, and three months under the most unfavourable 
circumstances is the utmost suspension of growth; trees of twenty 
ears’ standing have been transplanted that did not lose one leaf 
•= ' ^he sooner for the operation. 


- ■ Felling.— If the land to be planted is old forest.it should 

* be felled about a month before the usual time that the first rains 
jjk of the season fall. In from fifteen to twenty-five days after felling, 
? '•* fire should be set to the fallen timber, and this should in no case 
F be deferred till the leaves have fallen, or till the undergrowth 
baa made any progress. A good running fire is the moans of saving 
much labour, not only immediately, but during subsequent years. 
Qn chena land the operations are the same, but as the timber is lighter 
^ the leaves fall sooner, and the undergrowth appears earlier; the 
. ■ fire should therefore be run in ten or twelve days after the felling. 
In old heavy forests a good running fire completely destroys all 
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vegetable life, but in chenas of less than thirty years’ standing 
the fire is not strong enough destroy the vitality of the roots, and 
jn less than six months there is a fresh growth of jungle, which entails 
unceasing labour to prevent the young coconuts from being strangled 
and buriod before they have a good hold of the soil. This labour is so 
indispensable and so persistently exacting, that, perhaps, the wisest, 
plan would be not to plant any chena land till it has stood a sufficient 
length of 1 time to assume some of the qualities of forest. 

Lining.— As soon as the fire has run, the land should be 
lined. There has been much difference in practice in the distan ce 
between the trees, the extremes being eighteen and thirty feet ( 
• The one is decidedly too close, and the other perhaps too wide, 
i but the general practice has settled down into 25 feet, or seventy 
trees to the acre. It may not be an object of the very highest 
importance to have the trees exactly in their proper places, but 
it is not creditable to the skill and care of the planter if they are 
not. It will require a good deal of pains to lay down tho lines, 
jmd carry them correctly, over a largo field, .but the result is worth 
all the toil and trouble taken. The universal arrangement is to 
plant on the square, that is, a plant at each corner. It would 
be a better arrangement to plant on the, triangular principle. The 
leaves of a strong, quick-growin g coconut tree are from 16 to 1 8 
1 f eet in length, and if they stood outat right angles~~wilh the ste m 
1 each tree would shade a circle of from 32 to 36 feet in diameter, but 
I the natural droop of the leaves takes 6 feet from this diameter, so that 
\on a square of 25 x 25 the leaves of adjoining trees will ctoss each other, 
Jto the extent of from two to three feet; thus every tree is more or less 
interfered with by four others, standing at an equal distance of 25 feet 
but the diagonal spaces being 35 feet the leaves never meet across 
them. By planting so that trees in each line will break the spaces of 
the next, each tree will only be interfered with by two others at the 
distance of 25 feet, while the diagonal distances arc reduced to 28 
feet, across which the leaves will just meet, and not overtop. 

Holing. —The holes should be dug two feet deep, and three feet 
.wide, or larger, if the plants are not seedlings; they should be filled 
>n with the best surface soil to be found in the vicinity, but only for 
18 inches, as it is important that the crown of the root should be six 
inches below the surface: the six inches left open will be gradually 
tilled up level in" the course of cultivation. 
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(OCO-I’ALJIS COMING INTO BEARING. 

The only thing of real importance^ for some years after planting, 
is to manage the natural growth of the land, so that it shall 
neither interfere with the spread of the roots below ground nor of 
the leaves above, and to stimulate lagging giants with a dose of 
manure. It is neither necessary nor advantageous that the whole 
surface should he made clean and kept clean, for a good heavy 
growth of weeds and low brush keeps the soil in far better heart 
than a clean bare surface would. No heavy jungle root retaining 
its vitality should be allowed to remain where the roots of the 
coconuts have reached, but beyond this little is required for the 
first four or five years but to keep the natural productions of 
the soil within reasonable compass. After the fifth year the surface 
should be thoroughly cleaned, and all the remaining jungle roots 
either extracted or dealt with in some other way, to destroy their 
vitality. The object will then be to clothe the surface with natural ; 
grasses, fit to feed cattle. To this end, the surface should, after ' 
the first clearing up, *bo as little disturbed as possible: annual 
weeds should be pulled out by hand before flowering, and young 
jungle plants should be treated in the same way, but if they have 
a dour hold of the soil the'hoe may be cautiously used. Cattle may 
be introduced as soon as the trees are out of danger from their 
^rubbling, and the first use of manure should be to get forward 
such trees as have been making less progress than the general run 
of the field. The most beneficial way of applying manure to an 
/^individual tree is to mark a circle three feet from the stem, and 

I beyond that open a trench, two or not more than three inches deep, and 
two feet wide ; spread the manure fairly in the bottom of the trench, 
and return over it tho earth dug out; beyond this, and keeping 
the surface clear from every growth hut pasture grass, nothing 
further is required till the trees begin to hear. 

The length of time between planting and bearing will be owing 
to the soil and treatment. In tho very bestjands the most forward 
trees will flower in the fifth year; but even in the very best- land, 
the crops will be scarcely worth speaking of before the ninth or ' 
tenth year. After the tenth year, the annual increase of crop becomes 
rapid year by year, up to the twentieth, after which time all further 
increase will be due to cultivation and manure. ’ 
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NATIVE MODE OF CULTIVATION. 

Native proprietors always pay for the work of the first three 
years out of the natural fertility of the soil rather than out of 
their pockets : to their minds, the former is a fund of unknown 
amount to be realised as early as possible and in any form of 
draft; but capital that has once taken the form of colonial currency 
it. is like skinning alive to place in a bank that only promises 
to return it with interest in the form of a deferred annuity, beginning 
in the ninth or tenth year, and gradually increasing up to the 
twentieth. They may believe in the promise of the bank, but 
they do not sec how a present draft in the form of a bushel of 
kurakkan will deprive them of 150 coconuts they would otherwise 
realise within twenty years, and if they did, they would probably 
prefer saving 2/6 now to waiting all that time for 20/. 

On land at all suited to coconut cultivation goiyas are always 
ready to undertake clearing and fencing, in consideration of being 
allowed to take a crop of kurakkan, of which the land-owner 
receives one-half, one-third, or one-fourth, according to the quality 
""of the soil, and his own talent for making a bargain. The pro¬ 
prietor always finds the coconut plants, and generally arranges with 
the goiya for lining, holing and planting, to be requited by a por¬ 
tion of the land share of the crop. Sometimes a line of plantain 
trees are put down at ten feet apart between the lines of coconut the 
fiirst year, and in other cases sweet potatoq/^are planted after 
the kurakkan crop, and, if neither of these plans is adopted, 
there is usually a second crop of kurakkan taken. By such means, 
a proprietor sometimes covers the cost of the land and the plants* 
and has money in his pocket when his plants are three year old. 

It would take a chemical analysis to ascertain the amount of 
fertilising elements removed in a bushel of kurakkan, but an observing 
eye will certainly convey to a reflecting mind the idea that it 
is a very exhausting crop, not only in what it removes, but in its 
effects on the soil, hardening the surface and rending it im¬ 
pervious to air, light and moisture. Plantains will only l e fruitful 
»in good soil, which they rapidly* exhaust; yet under native treatment 
'“they are rather an advantage than otherwise to a young coconut 
field, because there shade is very beneficial to the soil, and left to 
nature they grow almost all to trees, and very little to fruit. In 
the richest soil tB be found in the island the single plant will in the 
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course of two years, surround itself with a hundred young stems, 
and the clump will extend to the diesneter of four or five feet; 
the most advanced shoots are crush el up and strangled by their 
hopeful progeny, which extend their roots further; the circle still 
continues to spread, with the same crowding, till the various circles 
meet, and a whole field may thus die out in six or seven years 
without having in all that time yielded more than an occasional and 
accidental hunch of fruit. Sweet potatoes iorm a cover.for the soi!,\ 
that protects it from the influence of the sun, keeps down all other 
herbaceous growth, and renders it necessary to turn over the land, to 
reach the produce ; they are not an exacting crop on the fertility of 
the soil, and probably do mure good than ill to the land. 

ENEMIES: WHITE ANTS AND CATTLE. 

^ Forest or old chenas are not generally infested with white 
ants, but land that has been for any considerable time either 
completely or partially open is full of them; they are not partial 
to dry coconut husks, but they attack with great avidity such as 
are attached to young plants, and have been buried from six to 
nine months in the boil. When a young plant is transplanted, 
it requires a greater or less time, according to the weather, to . 
throw out fresh roots into the surrounding soil, and is in the; 
meantime supported and nourished by the husk. If, however, those ' 
insects take a fancy to it, they devour the husk in a few hours, 

J and the plant inevitably perishes. The best way to deal with 
such land is to put down plants already two or three years old, 
hut if it be necessary to plant seedlings, dissolve eight quarts 
of salt in a tub of water, thicken with fresh cow-dung, cover the 
husks with a coating of the mixture and let it dry before planting. 

To get up a healthy coconut field it is absolutely necessary 
that cattle should be excluded, till at least the inner leaves are 
beyond their reach, as nothing dwarfs and relards the young plant so 
much as nibbling off the ends of the tender leaflets. The only 
security against this evil is a strong ring fence, that a bullock can 
neither break through nor leap over; such a fence is a necessity 
for the first few years, and an advantage for ever. 

FENCING. 

A fence of dead wood will in no case last for two years, and 
if the work be done by goyiyas it will be generally found to 
last their own time, and no more. A fence built with cabook stone 



anil mortar, with it brick coping, is a strong mid handsome affair; 
but it is a pity that it should Ae so costly. A mud-wall is not a cheap 
fence to begin with, and is continually subject to accident. A grgat 
variety of plants are used for live fences, in different parts of the 
island, but every one of them is more or less subject to the objection, 
that they require care and labour to keep them secure. As care and 
labour cannot be dispensed with, in the case of any plants used 
for this purpose, the object is to find a plant that is not very choice 
n the soil it requires, that is of quick growth, and will becomo n 
secure protection, with tho least possible labour. The Kajunutli 
plant combines all those advantages: it is of rapid growth, has no! \ 
fastidious predilections as to soil, its growth can he turned in any 
desired direction, and a moderate amount of labour will make and 
'maintain it a perfect security against the ingress or anything 
bigger than a hair. 

The method of getting tip such a fence is: dig up to the depth 
of nine inches a strip a foot wide along the proposed line of 
fence; in the earth thus broken plant the nuts two inches deep 
and six inches apart, in average soil tho plants will be three feet 
high in a year. When they have reached . this height more 
or less they should be bent over and intertwined along the line 
of fence. When the fresh vertical shoots, t'hat will spring from 
the bent stems, are from two or three feet in length, they should 
be intertwined again, in the opposite direction. The process should 
be repeated with the third set of shoots, by which time the fence 
will be four and a half feet iti height, and from that time the 
only further operation necessary is to cut the vertical growth, 
from time to time, down to the standard four and a half feet. 
Such a fence, so trained and treated, will be a perfect protection 
within three years, and will remain so far at least one generation. 

BEETLES AND OTHER ENEMIES. 

The next enemy in the order of its attack on the coconut 
plant is the black beetle. This insect attacks the plant as soon 
as they have substance enough to satisfy its voracity. It gnaws 
its way into the tender undeveloped leaves, in the centre of 
the head, on which it feeds. It sometimes—but very seldom, and 
that only on trees under two years old—cuts down the centre, 
and kills the plant; but they generally spare the life of the tree, 
for tho sake of future feasts—indeed, except in very young trees > 
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they arc rather a stimulant than otherwise. The trees that are 
specially palatable to them are always ragged and miserable in 
appearance, but, as they attach themselves to the most forward and 
thriving trees, they do not deform a field to the extent that might be 
expected. The common course of warfare against this insect is 
impaling it with barbed wires, when it is actually at work in the tree. 

It is, however, questionable whether this war on the perfect insect 
would be as effective as a campaign against the grub. Wherever there 
is decayed vegetable matter, there the grub is found in abundance, 
as a fat, white worm two inches long and as thick as a man’s little 
finger, when near maturity, but piesenting its specific character at 
all stages. In lessening this evil, two men will do more, if well directed 
in hunting for the grub, than twenty searching for the perfect insect 
in the trees. A whole district might be absolutely cleared of them if 
one system was adopted, but what is the use of scionce to myself, 
when my neighbours breed beetles enough to make their own trees 
and mine equally forlorn and beggarly ? 

The bandicoot rai follows cultivation, the porcupine retreats — 
before it, but both are equally dangerous tn a young coconut Sold; 
the only way of dealing with either is to trace them to their dens 
and destroy them there. It is exceedingly nasty to find trees of 
from two to six years old eaten right through their stems, close to 
the ground; but hunting is the most congenial occupation of man, 
wild or tame, and the offer of a handsome reward will set a whole 
village on the alert—men, boys and dogs. 

The red beetle is by far the worst and most deadly foe of the 
coconut tree: it becomes liable to the attack of this insect as soon 
r 1 as it forms stem, and is not safe till, or even some time after, it 
p-.\ comes into bearing. The black beetle in its perfect state feeds on the 




young undeveloped leaves; the red bettle in its perfect state has no 
organs of nutrition, and feeds on nothing, but its grub devours the 
ve ry sub stance of the tree, and in many cases the fall of the head 
is the first intimation of its presence ; its ravages are so extensive that 
some properties have been known to lose one-third of their trees 
within the first ten years. The beetle deposits its eggs wherever it 
finds a wound or a crack in the smooth, hard, outer rind. As soon as 
the grub is hatched, it commences to eat its way into the centre, 
with a course upwards and inwards, enlarging the opening as it grows. 
As it approaches to maturity it returns to the surface,-.and rolling 
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itself in a cocoon of fibre it awaits maturity, and it generally leaves 
the outer rind as thin as \vritii9g paper. The beetlo has no difficulty 
in making its way out ; it scrnetimes, however, cannot do so, and 
perishes in the tree. The only really safe measure with a tree into 
' which the grub has penetrated is to root it out and burn it to ashes. 
It is sometimes cutout, but this only appears to save a tree, the stem 
of which has become too hard for its operations. Although little 
or nothing can bo done in the way of remedy, much may be done for 
prevention, The coconut stem expands within a sheath of embracing 
leaves supported by strong fibrous webs that only slowly yield to the 
pressure from within. At the time the young stem emerges from the 
ground it is very tender and easily injured : nature has therefore pro¬ 
vided that, at this period, the sheath of leaves and webs shall cling to 
the stem with a persistent tenacity, unknown at a more advanced 
period of growth ; the leaves do not fall off, but rot off, and so long as 
there is a sound fibre it sticks. If nature has made a mistake in this 
direction then the cultivator is justified in lending his aid to get rid 
of an encumbrance ; but if Nature does nothing in vain thou the 
_artificial removal of the ragged and decaying sheath is rather to thwart 
than to aid her purpose. In removing a dry, tough fibrous matter, 
probably with a blunt catty, there is great danger of inflicting a wound ; 
and even if this be avoided the laying bare to the weather of the young 
tender stem, before the outer rind is sufficiently hardened and com¬ 
pacted, causes cracks, that are for some time equally dangerous with 
an artificial wound. To lay it down as a rule, that no part of the tree 
above ground is to be subjected to any artificial process whatever, 
will be an almost absolute protection against the attacks of the red 
beetle, as it can no more get its eggs within the ripe rind of a coconut 
stem without wound or crack than it could get them into a 
jakwood plank. Scores of instances might be recorded where 
till the trees were come into bearing a red beetle was never seen, 
but no sooner was the land cleared and the tree3 trimmed than 
it made its appearance, and became very destructive. On one pro¬ 
perty the trimming system had been carried on for years, till, indeed, 
more than one-third of the original plants perished, before the 
estate was ten years old, and they were going at the rate of three 
.trees weekly. The work of trimming was stopped for the reasons 
offered above: the loss of trees continued for some time afterwards, 
but at the end of six months it had entirely ceased. On another 
property, beetlc-cien had been employed for ten years, and trees 
were being constantly lost: from the day that the “beetlers” were 
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discontinued two trees perished within the month, and r.ot another 
was lost in the subsequent seven years. * 

CULTIVATION WHEN TREES ARE BEARING. 

The treatment of coconut palms in bearing is nearly uniform ° 
among natives: to tako all that Nature yields and return nothing, j 
Natural manuring goes on, to a greater or less extent, around every 
dwelling; nothing else is done in the village gardens from one 
generation to another. There are vast numbers of properties in native 
. ' hands, ranging in extent from five to one hundred acres. Some of 
these are kept in pretty good order, as far as keeping the land clear is 
concerned; others are neglected, some have been swallowed up in ^ 
jungle. On properties over 100 acres in extent, thesystemsarealmost 
a a various as the men who manage them. The practice most common 
is to keep the surface clear of jungle, and encourage the growth of 
natural grass. As many cattle arc generally kept ns can be sustained 
by the pasture, and the manure is returned to the land, in some cases, 
by tying the cattle to the trees at night; in others by enclosing them 
nightly in movable pens. When they are housed in sheds, the 
manure is generally supplied in holes dug near the trees, or In shallow, 
circular trenches, dug round them. Most who have a market for the 
t fallen leaves, husks, and shells avail themselves of it. The most 
, common way of disposing of those things, when there is no market, is 
to burn them, and either mix the ashes with the cattle shed manure 
or leave them on the surface, where they are burned. Some few 
„ properties are periodically ploughed, but this operation is not common 
in estate cultivation; in light sandy land, frequent stirring of the 
surface is not beneficial; but strong heavy soils, with a tendency to 
harden on exposure, cannot be ploughed too often. 

On^ one estate in the Western Province the following is the mode 
of management. The whole crop of nuts is manufactured into oil 
on the place. The cattle kept on the estate have their will cf * 
the poonac tubs. When the price of this article is os. per cwt. 
or upward®, the remainder is sold, and the money received for it is 
expended on the purchase of the hone dust; when the price is low, the 
v remaining poonac is turned into tbe cattle sheds. A treneb, one ’ 
loot deep and three feet wide, is opened in every fifth line of coconuts, 
into which all the weeds that grow on the land and all the droppings 
of tbe trees are thrown twice a year, and when they are full they 
are covered up, and a fresh trench is opened in the next,line. The 
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husks are all carried back to the land and packed in trenches, nine 
inches deep and three feet wide between the lines and covered up. 
About 100 head of cattle arc Kept on the estate, from 40 to 50 of 
which arc required for work, the remainder being breeding and young 
stock. The cattle are housed nightly in spacious sheds into which 
a fresh layer or litter, collected from the “deniyas’’ on the property, 
is daily laid. At the end of six months the sheds are cleared out, 
and the manure spread over the face of ten acres—more or less— 
and dug in. When bone dust is used, it is sown over the same 
surface, at the rate of the three hundredweights to the acre, and dug in 
along with the cattle-shed manure. Ibis system was introduced twelve 
years ago, when the property was in its nineteenth year, and has been 
improving and hardening for eight years. The results on the crops 
. in that time are an increase of eighty per cent, in 186S, and an average 
of 50 per cent for the first eight years, though three successive 
years of drought caused a falling-off of 11 per cent from the crop 
of 1863-64. The surface of this estate is almost a dead level, and the 
soil a very light sand, free and kindly, but exceedingly poor. It re¬ 
sponded largely and rapidly to the application of manure, but the 
effect only lasted for three years, in tho case of cattle-shed manure ; 
guano has been found utterly ineffective, but bone-dust is highly; 
satisfactory, less for its immediate effects than for its longer operation. 

Every 40 cubic yards of cattle-shed manure contain the elements 
of 3,000 ripe coconuts, delivered within 4 years; from five to six 
hundredweights of bone dust is tho equivalent, but it requires seven 
years to complete this return. Ollier manures have not been applied 
in this instance, but, if other planters will institute a like system of 
observation and publish the results, the exact value of all the different 
kinds of manure used might he made public property and coconut 
planters would cease to work in the dark. It would be a vast 
advantage to them, if they could distinctly ascertain from recorded 
facts that on a given soil such and such quantity of any given 
manure would give within a certain time a certain number of coconuts. 
Say that I expend £70 in making and applying 800 yards of cattle 
shed manure. I gain within four years £180, or upwards of 150 per 
_cent. on the transaction. I expend £4 on the purchase, transport and 
^application of bone dust: my return within seven years will be £9 or 
125 per cent: over 20 per cent, per annum. 

We will close this sketch with a theory of coconut cultivation 
drawn from the'doctriries of agricultural chemistry. The fertility of 




a soil for any given jmrpo.se consist in the quantities and proportions 
of the soluble bases it contains, and in J lesser degree on its mechanical 
state, and the regular supply of the necessary amount of moisture. 
More or less of the fertilising elements in the soil are removed with 
\ every product that leaves a residue after burning. Coconut oil burns 
out without any residue: therefore the removal of the coconut oil 
from land takes away no part of its fertility. It follows that, if only 
oil he removed from a coconut estate, and all the other products of the 
soil be restored in one form or other, the fertility of such land will : 
never be permanently impaired; and another inference is necessary,;' 
namely, that every particle of fertilising matter brought into such land 
must increase its permanent fertility. 

If this be the ti ue theory, then the property from which only 
oil is removed has an important advantage, and may be kept up 
and improved at considerably less cost than those from which other 
products of the land are likewise removed. In the one case, the 
1 fertilising elements of the land are kept in constant circulation with¬ 
out diminution, while in the other a portion is abstracted in every 
gathering. On one ■estate the crops may be fairly expected to 
increase in exact proportion to the amount of foreign fertilising 
matter brought into it: in I he other, they may with equal fairness be 
expected to diminish, unless an equivalent of foreign fertilisers is 
introduced. It is possiblo to give examples, but “ comparisons are 
odious," as Dogberry remarks. 






COCONUT CULTIVATION- 


The Reason for Writing. —As my opinions on coconut cultiva¬ 
tion are still in advance of the common practice, 1 propose, in a series 
of short papers, to do justice to my own views, in the faith, that, so far 
as they are consistent with sound principles, they will gradually be 
accepted by the growing intelligence of those interested in this pro¬ 
duct, which, so far as the native industries of the Southern and 
Western Provinces are concerned, holds the first place, I have 
already opened the subject by a slight sketch of the commencement 
and progress of coconut estate cultivation, and I now proceed to treat 
the subject from the beginning. 

Soils. —There are two kinds of soil on which coconuts refuse to 
^ grow to any profitable purpose, namely, t.hip washed gravels over¬ 
laying solid cabook and stiff clays, both of which should be 
; avoided; they will never pay for the labour; otherwise they 
are not particular. The richer the.soil, ‘they will grow thei 
quicker and bear the earlier; and tho heavier and, as a iulc,j 
the longer it takes to bear, the smaller will the crops be. The best of 
all soils for coconuts are deep alluvial loams, on the banks of rivers, 
subject to floods that overflow on the neighbouring lands; in such 
situations, the crops are enormous; indeed, a few arces of such land 
is a fortune to its owner, and, as the soil is particularly inexhaustible, 
it may go on for a century bringing in annually an income of R300 or 
more. Such piecos of land are generally small in extent, and widely 
apart. Tho next quality of soil is the brown loams, and they are only 
found in certain districts, and seldom extend into the higher uplands, 
where cabook gravel with varying proportions of loam prevails, and 
this is now almost the only description of land to be obtained. A 
loamy sand is a good coconut soil, and, with scientific cultivation/ is 
only inferior xo the alluvial and brown loams. 

* Lav —The lay of the surface is an important factor in successful 

coconut cultivation ; other things being equal, the nearer the approach 
7 to the level the better. Steep hill-sides’are always poorer than 
neighbouring flats, and they become poorer from the base upwards, 




while a flat hill-top is always hotter than the steep sides. Darwins 
work on earthworms describes the can.*; of this scientifically, and I 
need not bring my rushlight into the presence of a flambeau. 

Nurseries.— Eight months before the plants are wanted for the 
field, a nursery should be put down with 50 per cent more seed nuts 
|j.. v the number of plants needed, beacause there are always a 
greater or loss number of the nuts that do not germinate, and 

N all that have not germinated within five months should be rejected, 
as likely to carry the same slowness of growth into tho field; 
and to this cause, chiefly, may be ascribed the inequality of the 
trees years afterwards, when there has been no difference of soil 
or treatment to account for it. The selection of the seed-nuts is 
is an important affair, and should be done with great care. The best 
way is to select the trees from which the seed nuts are to bo 
taken; and the rules to go by are—a mature healthy tree in heavy 
bearing, the nuts should be medium size, with thin husks, and 
should be rip9 but not dry, as feeble plants alike result from 
insufficiently ripe and from over-ripe nuts. The coconut does not 
come true to seed ; indeed, it would be difficult to find, in any 
field, two trees bearing nuts that are exactly alike, in colour 
size and thickness of husk; but there lis a better chance of getting a 
good type from a godd tree, than from taking seed ^discriminatingly. 
The ground for the nursery should be dug six inches deep, and 
formed into beds four feet wide, by removing three inches of 
the soil and laying it on the intervening spaces ; then pack the 
nuts as close as possible, in the beds, with the stalk-end up 
and return the earth dug out, to fill the spaces between them, 
covert he beds with straw or grass, and water, when there are four 
or five days without rain. 

LINING.—The clearing should be completed by the end oi Pebru- 
ary, and the lining and holing begun with the first March rains. 
Experience has settled '25 by 25 feet as the proper distant. Great 
care should be taken in lining, not that a foot or two one way or 
another will affect the ultimate crops, but no one with good taste 
' can wish to leave behind him a lasting memorial of careless work, 
when a little more trouble will record his skill for a century. 

Holing.— Coconut holes cannot be made too large , say 3 by 3 by 
3 feet, and they should be filled in for half their depth, with soil 
from the surrounding surface. It is important to, give the plant 






the means of a fair start, and 18 inches of loose rich soil, helotv and 
all round it, is the best available means to that end; indeed a 
plant so treated will gain several years on one placed in a one- 
• foot hole. 

Fencing.— The next operation, or rather an earlier one, is a 
fence sufficient to keep out cattle. There is generally enough of wood 
on the ground to form a strong rough fence that will serve the 
purpose for three years, and the planting of a live-fence may be 
deferred till that begins to fail or till there is leisure to attend 
to it. There are many plants that may be used for fencing, but that 
»in most common use is erandu, the efficiency of which depends entirely 
on the maintenance of cross-sticks tied to each plant, and that 
requires to be renewed, at considerable expense, at least once a year. 
Sapan is straggling and unreliable, and is given to resentment when 
any attempt is made to train it. The lide-a-icee thorn would make 
an excellent fence, but I am not aware that it has ever been tried, 
or even that it will submit to training, more than to external 
meddling. The kaju makes a very effective fence, in the Kadirana 
cinnamon estates, but like all other live fences, ii. needs training 
and labour to keep it in order. The fact is that plants in great 
variety may ho trained into a good fence, but all require labour 


Secondary Crops and Goiyas,—I have no objection to grow¬ 
ing secondary crops on a young coconut field ; but the value of the 
crops should cover the cost of labour at current rates, restore (in the 
shape of manure) the fertility they take out of the land, and yield the 
owner some return of profit for his time and trouble. Those condi. 
dons are not met by the usual goiya course—kurakkan, cassava and 
sweet potatoes. These products have only a local value, and arc only 
used by the poorest of a poor population. The kurakkan crop is the 
most exhausting that can be taken off land, consuming more of the 
nitrates and phosphates than many other products of much greater 
value would do ; and if cassava and sweet potatoes are less detri¬ 
mental to the soil, their money-value is hardly worth cultivating. 
Jly the employment of. goiyas, the land-owner saves the payment of 
\*ellfhg and clearing his laud, under IUO per acre on the average; he 
receives a few rupees per acre as the land-share of the crops, and he 
need be nothing out on account of cultivation for the first two 
years, and all that he gets will seldom aggregate 1130 per acre. 
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per contra, he loses an unknown measure of the freshness and 
fertility of his soil, which, because it is unknown, be. never 
counts; yet it is a real clement <in the account. Were I in¬ 
terested in the question, I would submit a sample of kurakkan 
to a chemist and thus ascertain the money-value of the elements 
it removes, but, as I am not, and never intend to be, I am not pre¬ 
pared to go to the expense. It would be more tolerant of goiya culti¬ 
vation if they would grow some other crop than than the everlasting 
kurakkan. Dry chillies, for instance, are worth K25 per cwt. and 
average jungle soil will certainly yield 3 cwt., most probably more, 
whereas the money-value of the best kurakkan crop is under K30 
per acre. If the proprietor starts his estate with capital enough to 
do his cultivation full justice, there are many ways in which this can 
be done with greater profit than employing goiyas. 

Secondary Crops and Alternative Treatment.—As secon¬ 
dary crops, such products as croton and anatto would be much more 
profitable than goiya culture; the former sells at 70s to 80s in the 
London market, and I believe there is always a paying market for the 
latter, though I found no quotation in the T. A. In fact, there are 
many things that could be grown with profit on the land, and with 
small injury to the cotonuts.. during the long years the cultivator has 
to wait; and if some of the profit be expended in fertilisers for the 
secondary crops, the coconuts will partake. The only thing to be 
avoided in such case is growing anything running up to shade the 
coconuts. If it is preferred to devote the whole strength of the land 
to the coconuts and bring them into early bearing by forcing, the best 
way is to sow the land with guinea-grass, stall feed as many cattle as 
will eat it, and keep putting the manure so made to the most feeble 
and lagging trees in the field. By this means the trees may be 
brought into heavy bearing years earlier than they would yield a nut 
if left unaided even by tethering cattle on the natural pasture, so that 
they cannot leach the young trees : and by digging in the droppings 
near the plants, much may be done in hastening bearing. Such opera 
tions would not, indeed, bring any fresh fertilising matter into the 
land, but, by concentrating such as was already there and placing it 
within reach of the roots, the tree would be strengthened and stimu¬ 
lated to push out roots more rapidly in search of further supplies of plant- 
food, resulting in quicker growth and earlier maturity. I would be 
glad to convince every owner of a young coconut property that it is 
more to his advantage to treat his trees generously and get them into 
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bearing in seven or eight years than by grudging and withholding a very 
moderate annual expenditure, Having the trees straggling into bearing 
over the whole ten years betVecn the tenth and twentieth, and that 
'twentyJteres fairly treated throughout will, at ten years’ time, be a 
more valuable property than one hundred that has been starved 
and neglected. It has been sadly against a progressive improvement 
in the cultivation of coconuts that the proprietors are almost to a man 
traders, clerks and professional men who have thus invested their 
savings, but who acquire no knowledge of the habits and requirements 
of the plant. 

Enemies of Coconuts: Wild Pigs —If there arc wild pigs in 
the neighbourhood of newly-planted coconuts, they are very destruc¬ 
tive, and I know no effectual means of circumventing them. A secure 
fence would do, but I have never seen u sufficiently secure fence. 
Night-watching is of little use in dark nights, while battue-hunting is 
not easily organised, and is seldom 'f ever cffectuul in either exter. 
minating or driving the herd away from the locality. This danger is 
however, passing away as the countryis opened, though the herds 
often linger in their old haunts as long as they have cover. It is 
only within the first six or eight months that the plants are liable 
to this evil. 

WHITE Ants. —White ants are very destructive to young plants for 
the first year or till the roots have so far penetrated the soil that 
the plant is independent of the nourishment derived from the husk. 
Many things have been tried as remedies with more or less success, 
but the only tiring that effectually settles them is arsenic. The 
difficulty is in the application of the minute quantity necessary : 
half-an-ounce of arsenic would poison all the termites in a hundred 
acros if they could be induced to partake of it. From Queensland 
we are told that a paste of floor, sugar and a small quan. 
.tity of arsenic distributed about their nests will dear a whole 
neighbourhood. No doubt the smallest atom of the poison will 
suffice for a single ant if it can be induced to take it. This 
information was accompanied with a piece of natural history that, if 
true, would render dealing with this pest extremely simple. It is 
* maintained that white ants eat the dead, so that when you have 
succeeded in poisoning one, you have provided for the destruction 
of a thousand. I would recommend the following process in the case 
of coconut plants,:—'lake a tub, fill it nearly full with fresh water, 
dissolve in it a quarter of a pound of sugar to each gallon of water, 
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add flour till the mixture is of the consistency of whitewash, add two 
I grains of arsenic for every gallon of water. Mix thoroughly and keep 
’ stirring while the coconuts are being dipped in the mixture. Lay the 
nuts in the sun to dry the thin coating of the mixture that adheres to 
their surface, and then plant. There is no doubt whatever that the 
insects will be destroyed if they cat the mixture, and it will be 
impossible for them to reach the coconut without doing so. 

CATTLE.—Cattle eat the leaves of young coconuts, and for the 
first three years must be absolutely excluded, or securely tethered, 
out of reach of the plants. They are out of danger when the animal 
can no longer reach the lately-developed leaves, and they do not 
meddle with the older growth. 

Porcupines.— Porcupines are not common in coconut districts ; 
but where there is even one in the neighbourhood of coconuts that 
lately formed stem, it is very destructive. Its mode of operation is 
to eat through the stem and commence on a fresh tree on each 
nocturnal visit. Wherever it puts in its appearance, it should be 
hunted down and killed at any cost. 

Kuruminiya ok .Black-heetle.— When the coconut has toler¬ 
ably thriven during the first year and has any available cabbage in 
; the heart the black-beetle commences operations. He bores his way 
I through the outer covering of mature leaves, gorges himself on the 
■ tender undeveloped heart, and then departs till he is again an hungered 
i when he returns and effects a fresh entrance. When he finds a tree 
especially to his taste, he returns so often, that, when the cut leaves 
>*come out, the foliage has a most ragged and forlorn appearance. All this 
work is done in the night, and he is very rarely found in the tree during 
' the day, hut, when he happens to delay his departure till daylight, he 
remains in his retreat all day, and if discovered, may be slain there 
. with a barbed wire. I have lately seen kerosine oil tried, but 
\ Without any effect. The insect cares not for stinks, it cares not 
\por smoke, it cares not for anything man can do to circumvent 
it. The only way I know of reaching this pest is to hunt up 
and destroy the grub in every dung hill, every accumulation 
of decayed vegetable matter or rotten tree in the vicinity. A 
specially favourite breeding place is an old heap of cinnamon scrapings 
on estates, whero a score of great white grubs may be found often 
in a cubic foot of this matter. 
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Red-beetle or Kandapanuwa.— The next toe that attacks the 
coconut is the red-bootle. l3nlike the large black species, it has no 
alimentary apparatus whatever in its perfect state, the sole business of 
that stage of existence being the propagation of its species, and its 
breeding ground is the tender stem of the young coconut tree- 
It is furnished with a stiff horn in front, with which it is supposed to 
puncture the outer coating of the stem, and deposit one egg in 
overy opening so made. As soon as the grub is hatched, it begins to 
eat its way inwards upwards, enlarging the opening as it grows 
till it attains its maturity as a grub. It then returns from the 
centre of the stem, and just within the outer rind, which it reduces to 
the thickness of foolscap, it wraps itself in a cocoon of the fibre 
of the steam and there awaits transformation ; when that occurs 
it is easy for it to break through the thin partition that divides 
it from the outer air. The coconut is in danger from this insect, 
from the time it shows stem till it begins to bear. The body 
of the young stem is a mass of matter of the same nature and 
consistency as the heart of a cabbage stalk, which hardens from 
the surface inwards. Nature has provided for the protection of 
.the tender young stem in the close fit of tlm imbricating leaves 
which enclose it on all sides, and retain their hold till they rot 
in situ,. The red-beetle cannot penetrate the leaf-imbrication, and, 
when the older ones decay in the course of nature, the stem has 
become too hard for its operations. A tree here and there may be 
lost from an accidental wound or from some defect in the fitting of the 
leaf-sheatbs, but it is only where the good taste of the planter has 
impelled him to trim the leaves that any serious damage has been 
done to a field. All the leaves should be left on the tree till Nature 
disposes of them at her own time and in her own way. Nothing that 
can be done to a coconut tree above the ground can be anything but 
injurious. As soon as it is discovered that the kanda-jpanuwa has 
effected an entrance, the tree should at once be rooted out, chopped 
up and burned, as there is no more hope for it, and it is not well 
to leave a breeding ground for so formidable a foe. 

Rats. —When an estate is in bearing, it often becomes infested 
with rats. They attack the half-grown nuts, make a hole through 
the husk and shell, and, when they find a tree with fruit to their 
taste, they appropriate its whole produce. The native cultivators 
put a ring of tar round the stems, which they say is too smooth to 
give them a foot-hold in climbing, and they sometimes keep a donkey 
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in a field, whose braying is supposed t(j frighten them to tho extent 
of driving them out of hearing of the awful sound. The t.ar dodge 
may possibly be effective, but the trees Should all be cleared of rats 
in the first place; every tree in the field should be tarred and all 
other means of getting up removed, for they can freely pass from tree 
to tree, and, when they have sufficient food and drink and the 
materials of a comfortable nest on the spot, thy have no occasion to 
visit terra ftrma. As for donkey braying, it is probably onfe of the myths 
to be found in the folklore of every land. It is a misfortune of the 
coconut planter that all his foes are nocturnal in their habits, so that 
in dealing with them he gropes in the dark. Would the rat only 
come out and work in the day, the infected trees could be watched 
and a charge of sparrow-shot bestowed on the robbers. Attempts 
have been made to poison them, but, while they have their will of 
the young coconuts, the most savoury morsel will not tempt them. 

Locusts—T he locust is so rare in Ceylon that it is hardly worth 
mentioning, but it somtimes appear in small numbers, and the coconut- 
leaf is a favourite. Tljey devour all the leaflets, leaving the bare 
midribs, so that, when they have done with it, it has a very 
wintry look. 

Gratitude of tiie Coconut for Fertilizing Matters.— On all 
soils, except the most fertile, the presence of a human habitation in a 
coconut field can always be distinguished at a distance by the superior 
height and luxuriance of the trees that surround it. Thg native accounts 
for this appearance by saying that the coconut Loves the sound of 
the human voice. This is on a par with tho old theory of the 
water rising in the pump because nature abhorred a vacuum, which 
held its ground till it was discovered that nature’s abhorrence of a 
vacuum was only thirty-two feet deep. The bulk of the Sinhalese 
people have not yet discovered that whistling-jigs to a millstone 
would be quite as useful as singing the gems of vocal music to a 
coconut tree. The true cause of the better thriving of the trees 
round a dwelling is natural manuring. Where a family and their 
Usual stock of domestic animals reside, there arc daily droppings 
of fertilizing matter within the circle they frequent, decreasing 
from the centre outwards. The trees nearest the house are always 
m bearing years before the out field, and thoy always continue the 
most productive throughout, or as long as the house remains 
m^pbited. Put a set of lines in the most backward part of a field, 




and improvement begins at once. This proves the gratitude of the 
coconut for any help, however small, that either by accident or 
design is given to it, and suggests hastening the profitable period 
by artificial means. On most places, a few trees near the house 
flower in the sixth year, some eveq in the fifth, and yield a' fair 
crop in the eighth, whereas those that have had no manure do 
not begin before the tenth year and struggle into bearing, one by 
one, up to the twentieth, while the best that the natural soil can 
do is not attained before the twenty-fifth. There is not within my 
experience any other plant that so quickly and fully responds to 
fertilizers and much or little the result is proportionate. If one 
tree favourably situated can bear a crop in the seventh year, a 
whole field may be made to do thy same, the question being: 
“ Will it pay V To answer this question the cost of opening a 
coconut field must be analysed. 

Native Practices: Calculations of Cost.— By goijms, the field 
will be cleared without money spent ; and in a very favourable case 
the land-share of the secondary crops will pover the cost of lining, 
holing and planting and the owner take over his field free of all cost 
to him, except the fee simple of the land, and the accumulated interest 
on it. The field is then left to grow up in jungle for three years, when 
there is the alternative of clearing the jungle or letting it grow on, and 
finally smother 90 per cent of the plants, whereas the reclearing of 
the jungle, if done in the sixth year, will probably save 50 per cent. 
The field may then be left till the most forward trees begin to 
flower, say in the twelfth or thirteenth year, when the final clearing 
takes place ; and in favourable cases 40 per cent of the trees will 
be alive, and 10 per cent of the these in hearing, the remainder being 
of all sizes downwards, in the event of steady cultivation Deing then 
carried out, in keeping down the jungle and replanting the vacancies. 
The annual expense per acre will be Rli, and only about the twentieth 
year will the field be yielding enough to cover its annual cost, 
while 10 per cent of vacancies will still exist. Thus the absolute cost 
in money of bringing coconuts into bearing, in the most slovenly and 
desultory manner, will bo R120, R30 of which will be recouped by 
produce up to the twentieth year. 

Effects of Lantana.—I have assumed that tho land dealt 
with is of average quality, and that the indigenous jungle alone has 
to be treated; but if lantana obtains a settlement in the third y^r 




and is left untouched for the next three, not one coconut plant will 
survive till the seventh year. When lantana gets into a clearing, 
it thoroughly masters and keeps dovjn every other growth that it 
overshadcs, but any tree that has got above its usual range of seven 
or eight feet is safe from being smothered. However, its growth may 
be retarded by the struggle to obtain food in the soil against such an 
active and greedy foe. The presence of lantana in a clearing guaran¬ 
tees the extermination of every other member of the vegetable king¬ 
dom that depends on the first eight feet in space for its air, light and 
sunshine.* It has rather bothered the old school coconut planters. 

Calculations of Proceeds.— The chances are that under the 
above system the yield of average soil will bo 1,00) nuts per acre, worth 
(say) E30. There is E99 to make good, the interest on which, at 10 
per cc'nt, is E9 ; the current expenditure is E12, and there is E9 over 
to bo deducted, if we value the proceeds at E30. Supposing the 
annual increase of proceeds to be E5, it will take five years to rub out 
the E90 that stood at debit in the twentieth year. Thus in the 
twenty-fifth year the place is clear, and the annual average income 
per acre will be thenceforth E38 per acre, so long as the prico keeps 
up to E-30 per 1,000, and this calculation drops all the back interest 
on the original cost as well as on current expenditure, from the 
twelfth to the twentieth year, which, if taken into account, would 
leave from E60 to B70 to be made up before the property was 
thoroughly clear of debt. This is by no means a fancy sketch, but 
almost the exact history of more than one property that I have had 
under my own observation during the whole course of their existence. 

Another Sketch.— I will now give another sketch of what 
happened on the adjoining lot to one of the properties described above. 
The land was felled, cleared and planted, but the jungle got up again 
so rapidly, that, at the end of twelve months, it was ten feet high, 
and tho wild pigs have done “ their worst ” with the plants—only 
four plants remained in the whole field. This was rather discourag¬ 
ing, but the proprietor had a good deal of latent pluck, and the second 
year went to work on a new plan. The jungle was regularly rooted 
out, at a cost of E20 per acre, and planted with cassava, to which the 
pigs more earnestly inclined than to tho coconut plants, and about 70 
per cent were got out of this danger. The vacancies were regularly 
supplied twice a year, but at the end of nine years they still amounted 



to 10 per cent. The meantime continual war was made against jungle 
and lantana, and when the trees were four yearn old, the pasture grass 
was mid-leg deep. Cattle wcrejjthen introduced, but, as many of the 
plants were not out of danger, they were tethered out of reach and 
shifted as required. Before the end of the f\fth year 10 per cent of the 
plants were in flower and three-fourths of all that had been treated with 
cattle-manure were in bearing before the ninth. Further deponent 
sayeth not, as the ninth year is not yet ended. The trees that 
began on flower three years ago have now crops of from 50 to 150 
nuts; allowing for all accidents, they will average 80 per tree, or 
0,600 per acre, which at R30 gross produce R180, I think the 
proprietor would have refused me his permission to tell in Negombo 
and publish in the street of Colombo that he had expended about R200 
per acre on coconuts before obtaining any appreciable return. It 
would have blasted his character as a prudent and intelligent person 
for ever, unless accompanied by the further fact that every penny 
principal and interest would be returned before the twelfth year, 
leaving a very valuable property in his hands. The only thing that 
has been brought into his property by way of manure was One-third 
of a ton of quicklime, at a cost of R7 D0 per acre. As everything 
done of this property was experimental, the expense would be very 
considerably reduced by the knowledge acquired of what to do and 
how and when to do it. It may be added that the laud in question 
is very much above an average quality, which, if favourable to results, 
greatly enhanced the cost There is a portion of this property that 
has never got any cattle-manure, but in every other respect the 
treatment has been the same, and there is no outward difference in the 
soil; yet there is a marked difference in the trees, not one of them 
being in bearing and many not even so advanced as to show stem, 
As their wants cannot be supplied from internal resources, the pro¬ 
prietor states that he will give each of them 12 cents worth of poonac 
at once and repeat the dose yearly till uniformity is attained. 

How ax Old Estate was Treated and How it Responded.— 
Having thus told what has been done in hastening the maturity of 
young coconuts in good soil by manure made on the spot from 
the natural produce of the very land on which the plants stand, 
I proceed to relate what was done with trees twenty-one years 
old on very poor sand. The estate in question at twenty-one 
years old yielded a crop averaging 13£ nuts per tree, and that 
was the largest it had ever given. The copperah was worked 
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up on the place; there was a large stock of half-starved cattle, 
and a slock of pigs were kepi}; but all this had got the 
crops no further than 131 nuts nor tree. At this stage, a new 
manager took charge, and. after due study of the situation, he 
submitted a scheme that added about 10 per cent to the average 
annual expenditure. Some of the points were strongly opposed 
by the agent, but, being a reasonable man, he finally gave in to the 
reasons adduced and sanctioned the complete plan. The pigs were 
got rid of, as their local value was then only about 25c. a stone dead 
weight; one-third of the cattle stock was sold of!' by auction 
without reserve; the whole remaiuig stock were allowed the liberty 
of the poor.ac tubs, and a shed was constructed roomy enough to hold 
the whole comfortably. There were extensive “ deniyas ” on the pro¬ 
perty overgrown with panferns and coarse grass, and four boys were 
sent with small single bullock-carts to cut and bring this stuff to the 
cattle shed, and spread it over all. Thus in the course of six 
months there was a depth of from two to three feet of excellent 
manure. At the opening of the monsoon rains, the cattle were 
moved to a fresh shed, and the manure carted out and laid down-at 
the rate of two and a half cubic feet to each tree; it was then 
scattered equally Over the surface and dug in with mamoties. The 
improvement of the, trees ^ and the increase of crops that followed 
this treatment was marvellous. All the manure that could be made 
on the estate, however, was a mere drop in the bucket; such a 
manuring only told on three crops, while it would have taken 12 years 
to go over the estate. Still even this was sufficient to cause a steady 
annual increase of crops from 13J up to 21 in six years. After 
some trouble, permission was granted to try steamed bones, and in 
the six years one ton was used with such satisfactory results, that 
two tons per annum were allowed for the next four years, with 
the result of 33£ nuts per tree in the eleventh year. Shortly 
afterwards this estate was sold to natives, and six years later the 
crops were said to have fallen off to 12 nuts per tree. The whole 
cost of manuring during those ten years aggregated R1 per tree and 
the value of something over R3 thus recovered giving a return of 300 
per cent on the outlay in four years, and there is not the least doubt 
that five times the amount expended within the same time would,’ 
have given equally satisfactory results. 

The Coconut Tree a Chemical Aitaratus.— I look on a; 
coconut tree as a chemical apparatus, for turning carbon, oxygen and 
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hydrogen into oil. Those elements are not counted in estimating! 
the fertility of soils ; indeed it is probable that plants derive their 
whole supply from air and avatcj. If this is admitted, it follows that 
no quantity of oil removed from a given area of land in any way 
tends to impoverish the soil. But the coconut tree cannot make oil 
without a proportion of other elements that it combines; the process 
requires nitrates, phosphates and alkalies, to complete the operation,'' 
and these it must obtain from the soil. Extract the oil and return all 
the other products of the tree to the soil it occupies, and there will 
be no diminution of the average yield of oil, as long as the tree 
lives in health. Increase the supply of nitrates, phosphates and 
alkalies in the soil, and in due proportion the tree will produce more 
oil, while the fertilizers introduced are a permanent gain. 

Replacing Fertility Removed: Pooxac as Manure.— The 
coconut planter, who desires to maintain the average crops of his 
properly, will do well to ascertain the average of the fertilizing 
elements removed in a given number of nuts, and set aside such 
proportion of tho price as will replace them. The sure way is to 
manufacture his oil on the spot and retain the poonae; but some¬ 
times it appears more profitable to sell the nuts as they stand than 
to extract the oil and sell it separately, becausp the cost of manu¬ 
facture, with the primitive apparatus he must employ, is greater than 
with proper machinery; but if he knows exactly how much nitrates, 
phosphates and alkalies are in a candy of copperah, and their prices, he 
will know how to proceed in his purchase of fertilizers so as 
to maintain or improve the condition of his land. There mayi 
be better forms cf fertilizer than poonae, but 140 lb. of poonae 
will, as a rule, restoro all that is carried away in 1,000 
nuts; and when this quantity can be obtained for Rl - 25, there , 
is no cheaper way of giving back what is taken away; besides, 
it has an advantage over every other form of manure in supplying 
all tho elements of the coconut in the exact proportions required, 
while the loss, by putting it through the alimentary apparatus 
of a cow, is very small. 

Manure made from hie Coconut Field ; Manuring 
should begin early. —Manure made by cattle fed on the grass of 
the coconut field adds nothing to the genera! fertility of the land; 
it merely removes it from one place to another; but while the 
plant is young, and only cammands with its roots a small pro- 
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portion of the space assigned to it, the placing of it within reach 
of the roots in this form is cf high importance to its rapid growth and 
early bearing. It is not the amount of food thus placed within 
its reach that limits the good done, tho roots are stimulated to 
.push ouc further into the soil, and thus acquire a wider feeding- 
ground. Small doses frequently repeated are far more beneficial 
/than greater quantities at long intervals;. and in every case it should 
' / be buried under at least two inches of soil. I would recommend, in 

\ putting out the plants, to dust a couple of handfuls of quicklime 
into and round the hole, and I would give eacli at the same r 
J lb . of pooiiac. A good start is half the battle, and wbat is 
once gained should never be iost for want of a little stimulant. 

I carinot expect the tree to yield me an annual revenue of from 
two to three rupees, unless I use every moans in my power to 
establish its constitution; and in the whole range of vegetation, 
i believe, there is no plant that will do so much for itself with 
so little help. I would spend 50 cents per tree in building it 
up during the first seven years, after which time it will give 
a return within four years of three nuts for every 5 cents worth 
of manure given. Three is no practical limit to the yield : I j 
have known one tree that for a scries of years bore . 400 nuts; j 
I saw another a few days ago, that was very little behind if, andl ha’VfT j 
i- known many individual trees that regul arly yielded from 200 to 
L 300. In such cases there is, no doubt, much in the individuality 
i of the tree and special suitability of the soil; but my contention is 
that any tree that bears a small crop in any soil may be made to bear 
f; a large one, the only difference being that a good soil gives a good crop 
without assistance, while a poor one gives a poor return, but the one 
will respond to manure as readily as the other. The same amount of 
V manure will result in the 3ame addition to the crops, whether the trees 
to w hich it is adm inistered have previously been bearing ten nuts or 
fifty per annum. The weaker tree may appropriate some part of the 
manure to build up its strength, and, if the soil it occupi es be deficient 
in the capacity of retaining moisture, it may be unable to appropriate 
at once the food within its reach, but the manure once in the soil will 
tell sooner or later. 




Register ov Tueai 
a Single Trek a 


nt by the Coconut Stem : Treatment 
Result.— The stem of a coconut tree 


on poor land forms a complete register of the periods at which 
manure has been administered, the effects it produced and the time 
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during which it operated and became exhausted. It contracts under 
the pressure of want, expands &hen fed liberally, and again contracts 
when all the food is used up. Inhere was a tree that had stood for 
twenty-five years on sand so poor, that not a blade of vegetation was 
ever seen within twenty feet of it; the stem, over one foot in 
diameter at the surface, gradually diminished upwards, till at the 
five feet of height attained, it was less than four inches and the length 
of the leaves was about thirty inches. In very truth, no more 
wretched specimen of a still living plant could have been conceived 
by the mind of man, and it was only for the sake of proving the 
theory that its treatment was undertaken. Twenty pounds of poonac 
and five pounds of steamed bones were mixed and sown broadcast 
in a circle twelve feet in diameter and dug in. It began to grow 
vigorously at once, and each fresh leaf that expanded was an 
increase on the length of its immediate predecessor till at the 
end of twelve months they reached 15 feet; at eighteen months 
it produced its first flower and was again manured with five pounds 
of poonac and two pounds of bones ; at thirty months it began to 
give crop, and the top was so heavy that there appeared some danger 
the small part of the stem giving way, but this did not happen 
and for the three succeeding years the same dose of poonac and 
bones were given. At the end of the fifth .year it was a hand¬ 
some vigorous tree with the stem immediately under the leaves 
over one foot in diameter with a crop of from 60 to 70 nuts, 
while the aggregate of previous gatherings was over one hundred 
nuts. I have only to add that the cost of these -results was 75 cents. 

Confidence of Some Ignorant People and Assertion of 
Scientific Truth. —I felt much hesitation before deciding to tell 
this story as there are hundreds of men in Ceylon who consider 
themselves no mean authorities on coconut culture who will with¬ 
out further ado pronounce it an absurd impossibility. There are 
truths that science has made common property, but which few 
coconut planters have yet asserted their right in, or indeed be¬ 
come aware of their existence. How few of them know that 187 
lb. of poonac contains all the elements there are removed from 
the soil in a candy of copperah (560 lb.)? How few of them 
know that the poorest soil may contain some .of the elements of 
fertility that the plant cannot assimilate from the absence or de¬ 
ficiency of other necessary elements 1 How -few of them know 
that a very slight dressing of the deficient elements will produce 
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immediate and abundant effect. A few measures of quicklime may 
bring into activity a great fund of liltent fertility ; a few ounces 
of bone-dust may bo the one thing wanted in the soil to put a 
good crop on a barren tree. 

Goiyas and Auricultural Science.— Were the principal of 
agricultural chemistry explained to a Sinhalese goya, he would pro¬ 
nounce it a myth and his informant a humbug ; but ascribe any special 
success to having entered into communication with a beneficent do 
moil who for certain considerations came every night to bless the trees 
he would firmly believe the statement, and from thenceforth would 
display an increased respect for the recipient of supernatural favour. 
As such men have really been the practical creators of the coconut 
industry in Ceylon, and really knew more of the matter than those 
syho purchased the land, there is nothing surprising in the fact that 
scientific treatment has not progressed with the breadth of cultivation, 
and not much can be expected in this direction till the agricultural 
school begins to turn its graduates loose on society. There are not 
half-a-score of Europeans that know anything of, and hardly one-half 
of that number who retain a practical hold on, coconuts. There 
are no doubt many educated and intelligent proprietors, but very 
few of these are practical planters, and not one that I have come 
across will deign to look on the sci entific aspect of the culture. I 
have often heard it laid down as an incontrovertible rule that no 
coc'onursfioulcTbe manured before it came into bearing. I invariably 
found that the~pa’rties asserting it had never tried it. A few 
weeks ago a party who was not a planter warned me against the 
practice. I told him that he ought to have dismissed that prejudice 
. with his konde and his comboy, for it was utterly at variance with 
a short crop and a pair of tweed trousers. \Y. B. L. 


SOME FACTS AND OPINIONS ABOUT COCONUT 
CULTIVATION. 

(Written in December 1897, by Mr. W. B. Lamont, an experienced 
Ceylon Coconut Planter.) 

Climate, Temperature and Rainfall.— The coconut is essen¬ 
tially a tropical plant. It cannot be profitably cultivated in an 
average temperature much under 80°. On deep, rich soil it will 
thrive on an annual rainfall, perhaps, as low as 40 inches; but in 
the Southern and Western Provinces of Ceylon, which contain at 
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least three-fifths of all the coconuts in the Island, the soil is, as a rule, 
poor : the coconut needs 70 inches and upwards, but in districts, with 
100 inches or upwards, it is apt,to run more to leaf than fruit. 

Alluvium.— Alluvial flats by the side of the larger rivers, subject 
to occasional flooding, are beyond all comparison the most fertile in 
the Island. It is hard to get coconuts up in such spots, from the rapid 
and luxurious growth of indigenous plants ; hut once thoroughly 
established and in bearing, I am afraid to mention the amount of their 
annual crops, lest I should be accused of exaggeration, by those who 
have had no experience of such yields. Such sports arc of rare 
occurrence, and seldom of large extent; but ten acres of such land 
fully planted and in bearing is worth fifty of the next best. 

Sand. —Loving sand, with a good percentage of organic matter, 
is the second quality, but it is almost as rare in the Southern and 
Western Provinces, as the first; but by skilful cultivation, it may be 
brought up to a yield little inferior to the alluvium : the difference 
being that the great natural fertility of the latter requires only the 
minimum of trouble and expense, whereas the- former requires much 
of both. The fertility of the one is inexhaustible, that of the latter 
fails from lapse of time and neglect of cultivation. 

Brown Loam— The soil, third in order of suitability for coco¬ 
nut cultivation, is the brown crumbly loam, rare in the South-West, 
but common in the North-West as far inland as the temperature 
and rainfall is suitable. It is very fertile, but not inexhausti¬ 
ble ; and it responds less freely to cultivation and manure than 
the sandy loam. 

Gravelly Loam. —The soil fourth in order is gravelly loam, 
somewhat stiff and hard, but fairly fertile. 

Clayey Loam. —The fifth is clayey loam which, though richer 
than some of the other mentioned, is, in districts subject to 
long spells of dry weather, very trying to the plants which some¬ 
times suffer fearfully. -This kind of soil yields up its moisture 
very rapidly, and after a three months’ drought, gets as hard 
» and dry as brick, to the depth of two feet. In rainy weather 
’ the plants grow vigorously, but they often lose, as much in the 
dry, as they gain in the wet-season. Such trees, however, as get 
their roots down into the soil, beyond the reach of drought, 
generally! bear heavy crops; but it is risky to plant such land. 
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It is deplorable to see trees of ten to fifteen years’ standing, dropping 
bunch after bunch of a heavy crop, and having the greater part 
of the leaves hanging withered abouj the stem. 

Loamy Gravel.— The sixth quality of soil is the loamy gravel, or 
rather the gravelly loam—that is to say, when the loam is in 
excess of the gravel, though seldom very rich, it is fairly fertile 
and very readily responds to breaking up and manuring. 

Quality of Soil Dependent on Rock. —The mechanical 
constituents of all soils are loam, sand and gravel, with various 
proportions of organic matter; but each class grades down : light 
friable loam to stiff impermeable clay; sands grade to such as we 
see on the seashore, and gravels into pure stones and sand. The 
quality of soils are governed by the composition of the rock from 
which they are derived—in some kinds clay predominates; in others 
sand, and in some gravel. Then some may be rich in potash, others 
in lime, in magnesia, in phosphate, and some in all these and other 
'elements that more or less affect fertility. It is, therefore, important 
, to know something about geology in choosing land for coconut 
cultivation,* 

! Varieties. —The coconut sports into so many varieties that in 

any hundred trees in a field hardly any two of them will be found 
a-} producing precisely similar fruit in size, form and colour: in size 
they vary from one to two feet in girth, in form from nearly globular 
f . to various degrees of oblong, and in colour from bright green to 
1' yellowish brown and in the case of the king coconut to bright 

gc yellow. They differ in the prominence of the ridges of the husk, and 
. ’. in the thickness of both husk and kernel. They differ in the length of 
1 the leaf-stalk between the stem and the beginning of the leaflets, and 
! they differ in the length of the flower-stalks. 

Selection of Seed Nuts. —Amid all this sporting, it is beyond 
hope to get a singlo variety for a whole field, but a good progeny may 
he fairly expected, and a good percentage, therefore, of seed nuts 
should be taken from select trees. Such a tree should be free of 
growth and strong in all their members, an early and heavy bearer, 
.’' carrying its fruit on short stalks. The fruit should be of medium 
sixa, oblong in form, thiii in husk and thick in kernel, gathered when 
£ fully ripe, but not dry. 
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Medium Size Recommended.— The largest nuts are usually pro¬ 
duced on strong healthy trees, but the numbers are small, the husks 
thick and the kernels comparatively thin ; whereas the medium size 
gain more in number than they lose in size: the husks are thinner 
and, as a rule, the smaller the nut the thicker the kernel. I remember 
two trees, next each other in a line : one bore very largo nuts, but its 
annual crop never reached 30, while its neighbour with very small 
nuts bore annual crops up to 300 and the weight of copra was four 
limes that of the former. Medium-sized nuts are in all cases to 
he preferred—not that the fruit of any given tree will produce a 
copy of its parent, but the chances are that the variety, though better 
or worse, will not very materially differ. 

There may be some more trouble, expense and inconvenience, 
in selecting trees for seed nut than in picking single nuts from a 
heap ; but the advantages far more than compensate these objections : 
a bunch of ripe nuts is due every month, but it is the custom to 
pluck only once in two months, as it saves labour. Nuts cannot 
be too ripe for copra-making; they may be too ripe for seed; while 
the second month’s bunch may not be ripe enough. In selecting nuts 
from a heap so gathered, there can be no uniformity in their degree 
of ripeness. Thus, in a nursery so formed, there will be months of 
difference in the time they take to germinate : a large percentage will 
be weak and late, and slow growing plants ; and another considerable 
percentage will not germinate at all. If the bunches from the 
selected trees be plucked at the proper stage of ripeness, each month 
they will be more uniform as to time of germinating and in their 
subsequent rate of growth, both in the nursery and the field; while 
of feeble, worthless plants and non-germinating nuts there will be 
few if any. 

Nursery. —The nursery ground should be as nearly level as 
other circumstances will admit of; it should be near water, 
as that may be needed in dry weather; it shonld be trenched 
18 inches deep. The nuts should be placed with the stalk end 
up, which enables the shoot to come up vertically from one 
or other of the three eyes of the shell; whereas, if laid on 
its side, it, has to turn at right angles, to attain that position 
on emerging from the husk. The nuts should be buried in 
the loose earth to within two to three inches of the top; if 
the purpose is to put out the plants in the field, when they hare 
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four loaves, they need not be placcfl more than two or three 
inches apart, but if they are meant to be larger, when removed, 
they should be given proportionately more room. 

Clearing. —I can suggest no improvement on the plan of prepar¬ 
ing jungle land for cultivation, namely cutting down and burning 
off. I believe the attempt has been made to line and hole, through 
standing forest; but I cannot see, sufficient advantage in doing so, 
to compensate the additional toil and expenses. 

Clearing by Goiyas. —I believe that ever since coconuts began 
to be regularly planted in the Western and Southern Provinces, the 
custom has prevailed of letting the land out to goiyas, to be crop¬ 
ped with fine grains (chiefly kurakkan), roots and vegetables, the 
land share being one-third of the produce by way of rent. The goiyas 
cleared and cultivated the land till it ceased to pay them. The ' 
owner provided plants and paid the goiyas one fanam for holing 
and planting. In most cases the land ownor looked for his profit 
in the land share of the goiyas’ crops, rather than in the far away 
crops of coconuts; therefore where the surface fertility was exhaus¬ 
ted, the coconuts word left to nature, and nature sec vigorously to* 
work to blot them. out of existence. This is the history of many 
thousands of acres; and then I have known land that at a very 
moderate cost would have yielded 8,000 nuts by the tenth year, cleared, 
cropped and replanted three times in twenty years. Large tracts 
of land have thus been permanently impoverished, because the na¬ 
tive land owner prefers paying for work done out of the fund 
of fertility in the soil than in hard cash; he can handle and 
count and fondle the latter, while the former is an unknown quan¬ 
tity that will bear being drawn on to any extent. 

Goiyas’ Work. —The wiser plan is to pay cash for work done 
at current rates and reserve all the fertility of the soil for the perma¬ 
nent cultivation. The goiya knows well how to take the fertility 
out of the soil—the first year he plants cassava and sweet potatoes, 
and over these sows kurakkan : this latter allows nothing el^ to grow 
while it occupies the ground, but as soon as it is reaped, the 1 ' cassava 
takes a start, and is the crop of the second year; the sweet potato 
has then its nursings and is the crop of the third year. By this time 
the freshness is pretty well taken out of the soil, but if it be un¬ 
usually rich, a second crop of kurakkan is taken. 

Lining. —The first thing to be done, after clearing the land, is 
lining. In fine soil 30 ft. by 30 ft. is not too wide; but in no case 
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should the plants be closer than 25 ft. by 25 ft. The easiest way of 
doing the work is to get a base by the road tracer and the parallel 
lines by the compass. It is the usual thing to plant in squares, but 
there is some advantage gained by planting in triangles. Planted 
at say 25 feet in squares, each plant will be equi-dislant from four 
others; but with the lines 25 feet apart, the diagonal line will be 
over 30 feet. In triangles, the distance of all plants to the nearest 
in adjacent line will be 30 feet and a fraction. In the square of 
25 feet, the leaves of adjacent trees will cross from four to six feet: 
but in the diagonals, there will bo space that the leaves of opposite 
plants do not reach, whereas in triangles that space is reduced from 
35 to 30 feet. 

Holing. —Coconut holes cannot bo too deep or too wide, but as they 
must be kept within practical lines, let us say three feet cubes. 
These should be filled in to half their depth with surface soil; and 
the plant placed in the centre with the crown of the nut at least 15 
inches below the general surface, buried to the same depth as in 
the nursery. 

Treatment or Plants up to Fourth - Year.—As young 
plants at from 25 to 30 feet apart cannot for years avail themselves of 
all the space allotted to them, and as to keep all that space clear, 
through all these years, would he not only expensive, but very injurious 
to the soil, the best thing to do is to let the jungle grow. By this means, 
the soil will be protected, from the alternations of heavy rains and 
burning sunshine. The only work required for four or five years 
is to keep a clear circle round each plant, and widening them 
as the roots and leaves extend, by eradicating the jungle and 

breaking up the surface soil ; at the same time the holes should 

be filled in gradually, an inch every three months or so during 
the first year and a little more during the second. When the 
plant carries ten green leaves, it should be brought to the level 
of the surface. By this process, the freshness of the soil will bo 
reserved, for the use of the cultivated plant, and the last of the 
jungle will disappear, as the leaves meet across the lines. Treated 
thus, the earliest tree will flower in the fifth year, and the whole 
field should be in bearing from the eighth to the tenth year. 

By the fifth or sixth year, the jungle will be all disposed of, 

and it only remains to keep the surface soil well broken up and 
exposed to the action of the air. 
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PLOUGHING.—This has been tr\ed by tbo plough : but, in 
my experience, I have not seen it succeed. The native plough 
drawn by a pair of buffaloes needs ; one man to drive and another 
to hold: it scratches the surface to the depth of three inche s 
or thereabouts, the furrows crossing each other at all sorts of 
angles, and sometimes two feet apart. Such an operation docs little 
or no good, and is a little less costly than a proper turning over 
with the mamoty. Ploughing should be deferred till a suitable 
instrument can be obtained, and a trained ploughman who not only 
knows how to hold the plough, but can train his cattle to walk 
straight. A mamoty digging once in two years will sufiico in the 
way of cultivation. 

Times of Applying Manure. —Except to stimulato a lagging 
plant, manure should not be applied to young trees. A field 
should be allowed to demonstrate what the soil can do for it 
before attempting to force it. The trees may be very strong, 
but late of coming into flower ; and when they do bear the amount 
of crop may be disappointing, or they may take on more crop than 
they have strength for, and drop a large percentage of it at different 
stages of growth. The first case calls for phosphates, the second 
for nitrates, and if neither the trees nor their crops aro satisfactory. 

Kinds of Manure Needed. —The two kinds may be exhibited 
at once. If after keeping the surface well broken up and a supply 
of nitrates and phosphates has been applied, the trees do not behave 
satisfactorily, a deficiency of some of the mineral elements is indicated 
and should be supplied in some form; especially something rich in 
potash, but the coconut seldom suffers from the lack of the mineral 
| elements. 

Need of Manuring. —Not even the richest soils hold an un¬ 
limited supply of the elements of fertility, if brought under cultiva¬ 
tion ; and if some part of their products be constantly removed in the 
course of years or ages, the supply must fail and barrenness ensue. 
When, therefore, in the course of continuous cultivation, the crops 
regularly diminish in bulk, it is a warning to the cultivator to set 
about supplying the required elements. If he knows and believes in 
Vhi» theory, he will not wait till his cultivated plant seriously suffers 
from famine, but will begin to feed it when the first symptom of 
hunger appears, nay he will bo the wiser man, if in the case of the 
coconut, he will supplement the natural supply of food, before any 
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sign of failing crops appear, because to augment its resources with 
immediately available food, will in due proportion increase the crops. 

Effects of Manures.—I ndeed the careful application of 
manure, in such quality and quantity, at stated times, will double, 
treble and quadruple the crops of laud left to the care of nature. 

Cattle Manure.—As stated already nitrates and phosphates. 

: are the chief manurial elements required by the coconut, and ’the 
dung of domestic animals, cither pure or mixed with practically 
decomposed organic matter, contains these and all the other 
necessary elements, in due proportion. But where is the owner 
of “an extensive coconut property to find enough of this valu- 
,able stuff to keep up, not to say improve, the crops 1 I once knew 
a property that had no pasture outside of the coconut field, but 
cattle enough were kept without overstocking to cat all the grass that 
grew on the land : they bad moreover the liberty of the poonac tub. 
From a considerable extent of low swampy land that produced ferns 
. and coarse grasses, a large quantity of which was put into the cattle 
sheds daily, it took twelve years to give every tr.'e on the estate 5 cwt. 
of cattle shed manure- It was a light sandy soil, the kind that most 
readily responds to manure, and the effect was immediate and mar¬ 
vellous : it only acted for three years, and to keep up the improve¬ 
ment, required a like dose every three years. 

Cattle Keeping. —There is nothing more certain than that 
(except for draught or dairy purposes) the breeding and feeding of 
cattle is not a profitable enterprise and under any condition it is 
doubtful if the keeping of stock, for the sole object of making manure, 
will pay : certainly not, if fed on cultivated grass or purchased food. 
In the case of a coconut field, with no pasture outside its bounds, the 
keeping of cattle, beyond what is necessary for working and dairy 
purposes, can only be done at a loss. Cattle do not create the ele¬ 
ments of fertility : they only concentrate ; and when removed by sale 
or otherwise, they carry off such part of the fertility of the soil they 
fed on as has gone to the building up of their bodies. It is better, 

. therefore, to turn the herbage into tbc soil on the'.spot where it grows, 
-than to expend a larger sum than this would cost in housing, herding, 
transport of manure, &c„ for no better purpose than jobbing one part 
of the land to feed another. Of course, an estate that has the run of 
pasturage outside the coconut field may possibly keep cattle profitably. 
It is hardly possible, however, to obtain from any source a sufficient 
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supply of dung to materially increase the general yield of a coco¬ 
nut field. ’ 


Kinds of Manure.— The plante; who wishes to double or treble 
the yield must go to market to obtain a more concentrated manure in 
sufficient measure. Coconut pnonac applied directly to the soil 
should be a very efficient manure, as it contains all the elements 
required by the cultivated plant; but at the rate it now sells, it is 
proliablo that an equally rich material may be got at a less price: castor 

r cake, for instance, is said to be richer in nitrates than poonac, and, 
as it cannot be used as a feeding stuff, is probably the cheaper article, 
The planter who applies castor cake and bone dust, both or either, 
as the case requires, will be sure to profit by the transaction; the treo 
A is besides grateful for any readily decomposed vegetable substance 
that is turned into the soil, and any one that chooses can have a 
special manure compounded to order by any European manufacturer. 


i, 


Methods of Applying Manup,e.— It is still a common prac¬ 
tice—a most slovenly and wasteful one—to tie cattle to coconut 
trees by way of manuring them. Immediately round the stem, the 
primary roots are massed closely together, and it is only at three or 
four feet distant that they emerge from the cluster, and each radiates 
outwards, on its own straight line. Though these roots go down 
to a great depth the treo is essentially a surface feeder, and they are 
most numerous within a foot of the surface. 

Tying Cattle.— Tying two head of cattle to the tree for ten 
nights, what with treading and what with the fresh urine, kill off all 
roots within six inches of the surface, thus depriving the tree of its 
wider range of feeding ground, and the immediate effect is a falling- 
off rather than improvement. If the dung be dug into the soil at 
once, the tree revives and flourishes till the supply is exhausted, when 
it rapidly falls off to a worse state than before the application; 
but the more common practice is to let it alone. As the feeding roots 
of plants do their work underground, dung left on the surface is 
so much good stuff wasted, besides (in the case of the coconut) injur¬ 
ing the tree by inducing it to throw out primary roots above ground, 
iin an abortive endeavour to reach the food from above, which it 
cannot avail itself of from below. 

\j Circular Trenches.— Hardly more scientific is putting manuro 
in to circular trench es. It is true that the tree can by this method at 
once avail itself of the supply, but as all primary roots are served to 
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the depth of the trench, it is cut off from its usual feeding ground, 
and must depend entirely on too artificial application, those cut roots 
having been its sole resource for drawing nourishment from the out¬ 
side soil, within the depth of trench, say one foot, which is deeper 
than the chief feeding space of the plant. It is astonishing how far 
the primary roots travel in light loose soil. I once measured one 
washed out on the seashore fifty-three feet long. The poorer the soil 
these roots extend the faster and the farther. 

Tillage of Soils. —With the exception of soils in which sand is 
the prevailing ingredient, Ceylon lowcountry soils are bard and stiff, 
or become so rapidly on exposure. Light loams and gravels, on being 
broken up to the usual tillage depth, from six to nine inches, do not 
resume the hard solidity of their former state ; but to keep them in 
the proper mechanical state for the coconut roots, the operation should 
be repeated periodically, as nothing conduces more to the rapid 
growth of the plant than a loose permeable soil. Manure should only 
be applied at these periodical diggings. Dung should be broken up 
and spread as evenly as possible over the whole surface, and such as 
bone dust and oil cake may be sown broadcastand whatever kind of 
manure is used, it should be turned into the soil without delay. 

Spreading Manure and Effects.— The roots of the coconut 
are most vigorous and active towards the extremity of the primaries 
and these qualities gradually diminish towards their origin on the stem, 
because in their outward course, they have already appropriated the 
cream of the soil’s elemental wealth. Therefore manure in the centre , 
between two lines of trees is more immediately effective, than within i\ 
six feet of the stem even if cattle tying and circular trenches are 1 
avoided. 

Probable Results Financially.— Periodical digging and 
manuring is the propper treatment of a coconut field so far as my 
judgment and experience goes. As already stated, the first digging 
may be spread over several years, by merely extending the tilled circle 
round each plant, as it requires more room. On 70.. trees. to_lhe 
acre, the cost of this first clearing and digging will not be more 
than RIO or R2'50 per annum, supposing it extends over four years. 
No subsequent digging should cost more than U7 per acre. 350 lb. 
of bone dust and 350 lb. of castor cake applied to an acre of trees 
already bearing more or less, will within four years add 4,200 nuts to 
the crop. Supposing the manure to cost 5 cents per pound the cost 
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will bo 1135 per acre ; add R7 for labour—R12 or exactly RIO per 
1,000 on the increased crop. T be profit will thus be the diftereuce 
between the selling price pei . 1,000 ai^d RIO. 

What May Be Expected op Proper Treatment.— The hole 
system consists of the regular tillage of the soil, and the perodical 
application of a fixed amount of suitable manure. There is no increase 
of crop in the first year of applying manure ; but there is a considerable 
increase in the second, and a still greater one in the third ; but in the 
fourth there will be a falling-off from the crop of the third year. 
To renew the operation of digging and manuring every second year, 
will therefore not only maintain the highest yield reached, but 
increase it year hy year without any practical limit. It is well-known 
that individual coconut trees of good j;\t, that have happened to grow 
on a spot of naturally rich soil, habitually yield from 300 t-o' 400 
lints per annum without any cultivation. It is then an extravagant 
idea that a field yielding fiom two to three thousand nuts per acre, 
with little or no cultivation, may with scientific treatment be made to 
yield double those numbers i n a few y Cars . 

White Axts.— The coconut husk is not to the taste of the 
white ant till it has undergone some change in the direction of 
decay, and then only, when more desirable substances are scarce. In 
transplanting from the nursery to the field, all roots that have got 
beyond the nut, are shaved off, being of no use to the plant in its new 
position. It is about this time that the husk reaches the condition 
that suits the white ants, ,wd if they' discover it before the plant 
has had time to send fresh roots into the soil, they eat out the whole 
interior often in a single night, the consequence of which is the 
death of the plant, it being deprived of any medium into which 
to throw out roots. This is not common in newly opened forest 
or old chena, as this bisect does not thrive under heavy shade but is 
frequent in planting in open land. I first became acquainted with it, 
in planting coconuts in the vacancies of an old cinnamon field, where 
I lost above 100 plants within a week. The preventive measure 
which I took was fairly successful : I thickened a strong solution of 
salt with fresh cowdung and covered the nuts with the compound. 

CATTLE.—Cattle and goats are very destructive on a young 
coconut field, and at any cost should be kept out. It is simply im¬ 
possible to get up the plants on a spot open to cattle, and strong 
fencing and sharp watchfulness are both necessary for their protection. 





They nro not out of danger til!, they carry ten or twelve ;lca\'e=, with 
the central ones too tall for the animals to reach. 

The Coconut Weevil —Xandapanuwa.—As soon as the tree 
shows stem above ground it becomes liable to the attack of the coco¬ 
nut beetlfror weevil, an insect about an inch long with a horn in 
front: its colour is red with a few small black specks, and it is noc¬ 
turnal in habit. It cannot penetrate the hard outer crust of a mature 
coconut stem, but it lies in wait for any crack or wound that it can 
prepare by its frontal horn, for the reception of its eggs. The sub¬ 
stance of a young coconut stem within its outer crust is somewhat 
harder than that of a raw potato, and this is the food of the young 
grub which as soon as hatched begins to cat its course inwards and 
upwards, enlarging the opening as it grows, till when about two 
inches long it works its way toward the outside, where just under the 
outer crust, to which it comes so near and which is hardly thicker 
than a stout sheet of paper, it wraps itself in a cocoon of the more 
mature fibres near the surface, to abide its transformation; and when it 
occurs the mature insect easily sets itself free, by breaking through the 
thin crust that has been prepared for that purpose. Up to this time, 
there may be an bundl ed grubs at work inside the stem, without any 
visible external sign of their presence. Sometimes the fall of the 
whole head of leaves is the first intimation that anything is the 
matter with it. If the first entrance has been made on any open part 
of the stem, the presence of the grub may be detected by the flow of a 
dark liquid from the opening. 

By whatever means the presence of the grub may be detected, 
there is only one effectual means of dealing with it. Dig put the tree, 
chop it into fragments, and subject them to the action of fire. 

When the stem forms above ground the leave? stick to it with great 
tenacity and persistency, and form a close imbricated cover to the still 
tender rind. Let no leaf therefore bo cut or torn from the stem at 
any stage, but leave them to rot off, in situ, after performing their 
, function. The weevil cannot make way through the closely-packed 
leaves that surround the stem, but sometimes in the case of 
a quick-growing tree, nourished by a rich surface soil, the stem 
expands into a bulb and bursts the outer leaves, while still green and 
strong. Of such an opening the insect is sure to avail itself. Such 
split leaves (always tho outer ones) may be shaved off with a sharp 
knif8, taking care not injure the stem in the process. Mover search 
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for the grubs in suspected trees, and never cut holes in the stem 
in the hope of saving the tree. It is better to lose a tree hero and 
there than run the risk of losing a great many by injudicious meddling. 
It is some comfort to know that the whole colony remains attached to 
their native tree till it is thoroughly consumed, so that when dug 
out and burned, we destroy the whole family in all stages of existence. 
Till this evil has fully declared itself, judicious letting alone is best. 

The Cockchafer—Kuruminiya. —Most people know the great 
big buzzing blundering cockchafer that getting into a lighted room 
dashes his head so violently against the wall. Its breeding places are 
dunghills and rubbish heaps, where in the pupa state it battens on its 
surroundings. In its perfect state it is not less voracious, but more 
dainty; its favourite food is the tender undeveloped leaves in the. 
head of the coconut tree, and to it is due the ragged and clipped 
appearance of the leaves of trees that suit its taste. It is more than 
doubtful whether keeping a staff' of beaters, as I have known being 
done, to hunt these insects in the trees, is useful. The same labour 
would probably be more profitably employed, in hunting the grubs in 
their breeding places. There is no doubt that its operations are 
injurious to the tree, hut, happily, except in the case of a very young 
one, it does not kill any outright. 

Eats. —Hats are very troublesome and destructive when they 
succeed in establishing themselves on an estate. They breed on the 
trees and find both food and drink in the young nuts, especially those 
with soft husks. They operate by cutting a hole and and eating out 
the inside of the nut, which, of course, falls soon after. Some native 
planters put a band of tar round the stems which effectually prevents 
their climbing; but where the leaves of the adjacent trees cross, they 
have no difficulty in passing from one to another. Others have a firm 
faith in the keeping of donkeys, whose braying they affirm frightens 
the rodents so much that they evacuate the vicinity of such awful 
noise. This result is more than doubtful, but the experiment is not 
costly. I know no effectual remedy for this pest: traps and poison 
arc useless under the circumstances. 

Locusts. —We are not much troubled in Ceylon with locusts, but 
onjelimes a small troop of them attack a few trees in a field. About 
thirty years ago a formidable host of them appeared in and about 
Colombo, and especially in Captain’s Garden, where they denuded the 
trees of all their leaflets, leaving only the bare midribs or “ cekles.” 
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Lay of Land. —The ideal lay of a coconut field is a slightly 
i undulating plain, nowhere so steep that a loaded cart cannot be taken 
over every part of it, so as to facilitate the collection of crop. Steeper 
land is not to be rejected if the &>il is suitable, but it does not lend itself 
freely to cultivation, and the collection of crop is more costly. It is 
not a bad plan to terrace such land, and make each tree the centre of 
its own platform; but it is best not to plant it if a more suitable 
lay be available. 

Crop Gathering.— In dealing with crop, it is the custom to 
gather only once in two months though otic bunch is due every month. 
As two bunches are taken on these occasions, one bunch must be riper 
than the other. So long as the trees are not too high to be reached 
by a hook on a long pole, gathering may be done monthly without 
any increase of cost for plucking ; but when it becomes necessary to 
climb the trees, care should be taken that the second bunch is 
thoroughly ripe; the first cannot be ripe too, so it is a mere matter 
' of time. The best way of getting the climbing done is by contract, 
d for which Cochin men are often available. The heaviest job of work 
connected with securing the crop, is a work requiring both strength 
and skill. 

Husking and Drying.— I once suggested to David Wilson a 
machine not for husking but for splitting the whole nut into two 
halves. He caught and approved of the idea, but he had at that 
time several other ideas to patent, that it slipped out of his mind ; 
and I had too little confidence in it myself to carry it further. 

Artificial Drying.— The more perfectly ripe the nuts are they 
contain the less moisture in the kernel and consequently require the 
less drying, and the sooner they are husked and dried after gathering 
the better, for the quality of the copra. To this end, every property 
in districts where three or four consecutive dry days cannot be 
depended on, should have some artificial means of quick drying, more 
perfect and cleanly than the rude smoke kiln in common use. Almost 
any mechanical engineer could furnish the plan of a chamber in which 
the temperature could be kept up to 200° which would complete the 
drying in twenty-four hours in any weather, 

The View of thf. Average Estate Owner.— “What good,’’ 
says the routine planter, “ I sell my nuts at current rates, and their 
after-treatment is no business of mine, All this additional expense and 
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trouble will not pay me, while they mix all qualities of copra at the 
mills, and produce an inferior quality of tel, giving hardly more for my 
superior article than for the unripe, half dried and discoloured stuff 
with which they mix it, especially u' I have to send it to market 
by cart.” 

Remedies.— There is much truth in this view of the case, but 
the planter may make and export the oil on his own account or he 
may export his copra to a better market or in some other way protect 
his own interests. I believe there is no other reason than a bad system 
of long standing, why Cochin oil should sell thirty-six per cent 
higher than Ceylon produce ; and I believe the remedy lies with 
the planters themselves. It is well within their power to intercept 
and appropriate, at least one half, of the difference between the 
market valnc of Cochin and Ceylon oil. 

General Estimates. —I leave every one who may adopt any 
of my recommendations to make his own estimate of cost according 
to local circumstances; they will cost more in one district than 
another, and in the bands of one man more than another. 

W. B. Lamont. 


Kosgalla, EATNAruRA: Dec., 1897. 
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COCONUT PALMS. 

Estimated Cost of Plaiilingand CrJ tiuatinq 100 acres of Coconuts foe 10 Years 
Year. in the Western Province of Ceylon. R. R. 

1.—100 acres laid at RIO and Government charges ... 1,500 
helling. Clearing, and Fencing ... ... ... 1,000 

Holes 21 bv 2.1 by 21 7,500 at 4 cents each ... ... 300 

Wanting ... ... ... ... 40 

Ditches, etc. ... ... ... ... 200 

Nursery: 10,000 nuts at R30 per 1,000 ... ... 300 

Tools and Sundries ... ... ... ... 50 

House for kangany ... ... ... ... 50 

Kangany ... • ■ ■■ ... 150 


II.—'Weeding 

Nursery : 1,000 nut lor supplies 
Kangany 

111.—Weeding 
Repairs, &c. 

Kangany 



Repairs, 1 
Kangany 


V.—Weeding ... ... ... 300 

Repairs, Tools, &e. ... ... ... ... 10 

Kangany ... ... ... ... 150 

- 460 


Nursery T 1,000 nuts for supplies .. 
Kangany 

VII.—Weeding 

Repairs and Tools 
Kangany 

VIII.—Weeding 
Kangany 

IX.—Weeding 
Kangany 

X.—Weeding 

Inspection and Sundries, 10 years 


30 


420 

150 


Interest—Nine years at 7 per cent ... 4,700 

1U2.000 

Note l.-lf given out to goivas (native cultivators) there will be a sav¬ 
ing of about R2,900, which will leave the nett cost of estate R10,000. 

Note Z.~ Crop to the value of R200 or so may be expected between 
close of 8th and 10th years. 

Note 3 .—At close of 15th veal' should yield from 112,000 to R2,500 ; at 
close of 20th year should yield from R3.500 to R4,000. 

Note /.—Value at close of 10th year 1120,000. 

Do. do. 15th do 1130,000. 

Do. do. 20th do R50.000. 

Note 5. - Above calculations made on the supposition that the soil and 
climate arc first-class. 







PRACTICAL RESULTS OF COCONUT CULTIVATION 
IN CEYLON. 

Wo were favoured some time ago with the following figures 
by an Estate Manager as per his Books :— 

From April ISSfi to September 1894. 

I oncloso the cost. of my estate up to September, 1894. Yon will 
observo that the cost, of buildings is high. The bungalow is a large 
and commodious and permanent one, built of brick and lime; and so 
is store and lines. The estate has no vacancies. L am gathering from 
2,000 to 4,000 per month. I have already gathered 29,000 nuts from 
the trees that, are coming in to hearing. I get the highest price for 
my nuts and copperah. My salary as Superintendent is not charged 
in the books. The Superintendent is the man 1 employed before I took 
charge of the estate and cameto reside there. The cinnamon has been 
rooted out and all is now planted with cacimms. My weeding to date is 
about. 44 cents per acre pci- month since I commenced it. 1 have 275 acres, 
all planted, and only a small portion of it has come into bearing 

1 Clearing ... U2,580-84 I 10 Manuring ... If 243-87 

2 Holing ... 2,091-7(1 II Cattle and Sheep ... 1,811-02 

M Weeding ... 10.078-77 12 Vanilla and Pepper i07'08 

4 Planting ... 503-91 | 15 Plucking and remov- 

5 Koads and Bridges... 824-67 ] ing Coconuts ... 189-22 

6 General Transport... 17-71 I 14 Terracing ... 39'06 

7 Tools and Machinery 547-75 I 15 Cinnamon ... 216-04 

8 Miscellaneous ... 4,435-80 16 Superintendent ... 1,499-00 

9 Lines, Store and Bun- I - 

galow ... 8,376-75 I Total. ..R34,023 94 


COCONUT .PLANTING IN CEYLON IN 1897: 

DETAILED ESTIMATE FOR 200-ACRK ESTATE FOR 10 YEARS WITH 
(By fl Practical Planter.) 

We have pleasure in presenting our readers with the following 
carefully prepared estimate—see over—from the hands of one of the 
most reliable coconut planters in Ceylon. It supplies full details 
of expenditure, year by year, for ten years from the first clearing 
of the land; allows interest on such animal expenditure at 8 per 
cent ; and shews that the aggregate outlay is 1174,053 plus interest 
1144,478 or a total of Rll8,53l which gives nearly R6C0 per acre or 
deducting the receipts in nuts for three years nearly R470 per acre. 
We think this is a very safe estimate. The crops are moderately 
estimated and moderately priced at R27 per 1, 00b; while we cannot 
help thinking that the allowance for expenditure is ample, though 
good land might cost more. At the same time, as the “notes” show, it 
is recommended that there should be 100 acres of pasture land as re¬ 
serves and this would mean a cost of It 1,0(10 more at least. As to 
eventual receipts, it will be observed that the anticipation is of three- 
quarter and even one million of nuts per annum—a maximum average 
of 5,000 per acre, or 67 per tree This would require liberal cultivation 
to keop up. A million nuts would give R27,000 per annum of gross re¬ 
ceipts—less, say, RIO,000 outlay—or a profit of 1(17,000 or R58 per 
acre per annum. The detailed figures are on the following pages:— 





)ST Off PLANTING AND CULTIVATING 
: COCONUT UP TO THE loth YEAR, 
a ALSO PROBABLE RECEIPTS 
FOR SAME PERIOD. 




COCONUT PLANTER’S MANUAL, 

ESTIMATE OF C OST, OF PLANTING, &c.-Conlhme d 
analysis of e stimated FAPr.xnm: hi:. 
Description 01' Works. | Cost. In t S e ;? e st| Tl 


Brought forward 
81 li Year.-(Co 

Buildings 

Picking and (lathering Cro|> 
Tools and Implements ... 
Superintendence 



Drains, Hoads and Bridges 
Booties and other Enemies 
Ploughing 100 acres 0 111 
Keep of Stock 

Picking and (lathering Crop .. 
Weeding and Clearing Tope 

Watching . 

Buildings 

’Pools and Implements ... 

Cost anil Transport of Manure. 
Application of Manure 
Superintendence 
Contingencies 



Wlh Venn. 

Drains, Hoads and Bridges 
Beetles and other Enemies 
Ploughing.100 acres & HI 
Keep of Stock 

Picking and (lathering Crop 
Weeding and Clearing Tupe . 
Watching 
Buildings 

Tools and Implements ... 

Cost and Transport of Manure 
Application of Manure 
Superintendence 
Contingencies 


8th Year 1:10,000 nuts & H27 
!)th „ 27,0,000 „ „ It27 

10th „ 420,000 „ „ H27 


*-| MO 



3,780 17,500 




! 74,05:1 | 44,478 1118,531 
21,600 j 2,!)'42 ^ 24,542 


Net Cost of Estate 
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NOTES ON ESTIMATE. 


It is assumed that the soil is good, the climate favourable, 
and the land so situated as to admit of its being openod and 
worked at a moderate cost. 

1st Year. 

Extent and Value of Land. —To cultivate highly an estate 
of 200 acres, after it has come into bearing, it world be as well 
to have an additional 100 acres of pasture land, so that a suffi¬ 
cient number of cattle might be kept for manuring purposes, as 
the estate itself would not maintain the stock required to manure 
half the total extent every year. 

R20 per acre, is of course, but a nominal price as superior 
forest laud in favourite districts often sells for as much as IU00 
per acre. 

Seed Nuts, Nurseries, and Supplies.— 1 ’The selection of seed 
nuts is a matter of primary importance, but it does not gcnc- 
ally receive the attention which it deserves. Attempts at economy 
in regard to the purchase of these are a great mistake and oidy 
result in loss. Nuts • for nurseries should be thoroughly ripe and 
be known to come from healthy, middle aged, heavy bearing trees 
An allowance of 30% more seed nuts than the number of plants 
to the acre is necessary, namely, 10% for failures in the nurs¬ 
eries and 20% for supplies in the first 3 years. After planting 
rhe clearing, the surplus seedlings should be removed from the 
nurseries and put down 3 feet apart in a suitable site and receive 
careful attention. When supplying, remove every alternate plant 
on each occasion, so^jat those which remain may have more 
space as they grow By adopting this plan with supplies 

uniformity is likely to be secured as there would be no disparity in 
the original plantation and supplies in respect of age and size. 

Fence.— The timber oil the land should provide materials for 
a fence which should not cost much to run up, and, with occasional 
repairs, ought to last about 2 years, but a good strong live fence is a 
desideratum and should be got up as early as possible. Erandu, 
(Sinh.) interspersed with Erabadu , (Sinh.) and Imbul (Sinh. for cotton) 
all grown either from cuttings or seed, the former preferable would 
make a neat and efficient fence, and the last-named would also give 
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a small profit by its yield of.* kapok. There are a variety of plants 
which might be used for fences, but those named are easily procured , 
and will usually be found the most suitable. 

Roads. _Provision is made for gradually gravelling the principal 

roads. 

Distance Between the Tree*.— 21'x 21' is the proper 
distance in soil of average quality, but it should be modified to suit 
the various classes of soils, the extremes being 22' x 22' in inferior 
soil and 2C x 20' in superior soil. Some planters prefer 28'x 28'in 
the latter description of soil, but this is certainly a waste of valuable 
land, for the superfluous space afforded the trees cannot result in 
increase of individual yield, and, thcrefoie, the crop per acre, with 
the fewer number of trees, must be considerably less. 

Weeding —should begin early and be done chiefly by hand. All 
weeds should be either pulled up or cut out and left to wither on the 
ground before they begin to form their seed, while any jungle roots 
that have retained their vitality after the burning should be vigor¬ 
ously attacked with the “ coontanic.” It would be as well to 
encourage the growth of the gramineous ami leguminous herbage as 
it is not necessary or advisable that the surface should be kept 
quite bare, except a space immediately round the plants which 
should be gradually extended till a circle about 0 feet In diameter 
is reached in the third year. 

Buildings. —A sum of Rl.GOO is put down for temporary 
bungalow with wattle and daub walls and a thatched roof: also a 
set of coolie lines. 

1th Year. 

Digging round Plants.— By the lib ymx the holes will have 
filled up to a level with the surface, and the soil within the bare 
space round the plants might now be loosened to a depth of about 
9 inches, and for this purpose a 12-inch three-pronged digging fork 
will generally be found the most serviceable. 

5th Year. 

Superintendence.— An increase of R300 is allowed. 

Weeding— should cost a great deal less in the fifth year 
and still less in subsequent years, but from the 7th year on¬ 
wards there will be an increasing quantity of “droppings” from 
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the trees, and provision is made for tljcir disposal preparatory to 
burning or burying. 

6th Ykaij. 

Buildings. —the building of a permanent bungalow might 
now be considered, and accordingly the moderate sum of R3,000 
is allowed for the erection ; but the cost will, of course, be in 
proportion to the size and style of the building. 11100 arc also 
put down for coolie lines. 

7th Year. 

Ploughing the whole surface might now advantageously super¬ 
sede digging round the plants, one-half the estate being so treated 
every year, for it would be quite sufficient if the soil were ploughed 
in alternate years. 

Stock. —Four pairs of draught bullocks and their keep for 
the year are estimated to cost Rl,150, and three ploughs R125. 

9tii Year. 

Cost and Application of Manure. —If it be desired to get 
the trees into full bearing earlier than they would if left to nature 
2nd to increase their fecundity, recourse should be had to manure, 
at is assumed that the available pasturage is sufficent to maintain 
125 head of cattle, whieh number is required for manuring one-half of 
the estate each year. In manuring proceed as follows:—Tether two 
head of cattle to each tree for five nights. At the end of that period 
spread out the droppings over a circle 12 feet in diameter—the tree 
being the centre—sprinkle 3 lb. bone dust over the droppings and 
dig into a depth of 9 inches, incorporating the manures with the 
soil. If cattle manure is not available, apply a mixture of 3 lb. 
bones and G lb. castor cake in the manner abovo indicated, and 
immediately afterward^scatter 6 lb. wood ashes over the manured 
surface and gently rake in. 

It will be observed that no provision is made for the purchase 
ana keep of stock other than draught bullocks, but if it is intended 
to keep cattle for manuring purposes, a number of cows and heifers 
and a stud bull might be purchased in the 5th year, and in time 
the herd will increase so as to meet all requirements of the estate 
supplemented by such cattle as the villagers will readily offer for 
grazing on the estate. 

If opened on the “Goiya” system the cost cf felling, clearing, 
and fencing in the first year (R3,000) will be saved, and in favourable 
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cases the owner's share of the subsidiary crops will realise R20 to R25 
per acre for the two years. 

Receipts. 

8th year. — So crop is estimated for before this year, for although 
under favourable conditions there would certainly be some crop in the 
Gth and 7th years, it has been left out of the calculation as its 
amount is uncertain. 130,000 nuts may be expected in the 8th 
year worth at R27 per thousand, R3,510. 

0th year. —250,0C0 nuts value RG,7DU. 

10th year. —420,000 nuts value R11,1140. 

The crop will increase year by year to about 7.30,000 nuts in the 
loth year. With liberal cultivation and manuring it may be further 
iucreased to a million nuts, and the yield maintained at the figure 
up to the 70th year probably. G. T. N. 



COCONUT 


DESICCATING COCONUT. • 

This is done with best selcctod well-matured nuts—the unripe, 
over-ripe and unsound being carefully rejected and converted into 
copperah, which being inferior generally fetches a low figure per 
candy. The desiccating starts by men opening or shelling the 
nuts, which is done with little hatchets somewhat lighter than 


and many of the best choppers make over R1 per diem. They 
are then passed on to the paring or shaving women who take 
off all the red rind, leaving the pure white kernel. They are 
then passed on to the washing tanks whero boys with little pieces 
of tin, made like nutmeg graters, rub off any red specks the women 
may have missed. The implement used by the women is a com. 
moil carpenter's spoke-shave which has to be constantly sharpened, 
and the nuts must bo broken so as to lot the milk run out- 
If left in, it is said, to turn the stuff yellow. For this work the 
women get 50 cents per 1,000 nuts and the best can shave 1,200 
in a day of 12 hours, often finishing their work by 4 p.m. 

The nuts, after being thoroughly washed, are then passed on 
to the Disintegrating Machine and ground to a mass just like 
your cook does it for curry. In this condition it is taken away 
in trollies to the Desiccators (Brown’s! and dried atji temperature 
of 16 0°. It comes out quite hot; and aiter cooling down to luke¬ 
warm it is graded by sitters or by hand sieves into the three-grades— 
Fine, Medium, Coarse—and while still warm it is packed at once 
into ordinary tea chests, lead and paper lined, as a rule 1150 lbs. net 
per chest. The chests are then marked, hooped and despatched. 

All nuts, if for copperah, desiccating, or shipping, must be heaped 
and withered (matured) in the husk for thegflweeks before they are 
fit for the market. The usual rate for husking is also 50 cents per 
1,000, and this, like plucking, is done by men who come round 
regularly for the job. The buyer pays the cost of husking. 

The parings are kiln nnd sun dried and sell for R3350 to 
R4500 per candy to chekku men, being rich in oil. Other grades 
are made, such as chips and strips, by special machines for the 
purpose, only two of which we have here. C. M. B. YV. 
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PROFITABLE COCONUT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 

I'Frniit on Old and Practical Coconut Planter.) 


Hapitwam Korale, 9tii June, 1880. 

I was lucky enough to finish all the planting I onn do this season* 
while the rain lasted, and the goviyas have very nearly liuishod their 
sowings, so that our operations hid fair I’m* success all round. The goyiyas 
having felled and cleared the lain!, the owners’ wm-k begins,'and the 
following is the cost of my operations :— 



COCONUT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 

We direct attention to the very valuable notes for young coconut 
planters given below, compiled and placed at our disposal bv “ W. If. \V.” 
—initials which will be readily recognised as those of one of tho most 
successful planters in the island. ITow he lias made his Mirigama property 
so great a success will heat once understood after perusing his instruc¬ 
tions to all who wish to follow his steps and have a thoroughly satisfactory 
coconut clearing and plantation of their own. How very differently many 

even in regular plantuthms ; while native gardens are in tho majority 
of eases planted after the most haphazard fashion. One exception to the 
rule in the case of small gardens was that for which we quote statistics 
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gat liorod 
G.- li 
tliorcoil, ( 


" makes reference 

DE SO \ IS A is .MOUNT I'.AYINIA GARDEN P1AXTED ORIGINALLY 
HY REV. DR. NIACYICAR. 

Lie of the best Utile gardens we i.'now in the island is that from 
'.enabled on the best authority to give the return of crops 


j earing coconut trees standing 


tn_t Lavinia Roll 
•a r^boug h o*ui 


afforded by our correspondent *• Yiator.” 
HINTS TO THOSE A HOLT TO ORE! 


LAND UNDER COCONUTS. 


Suitable land for coconuts having been purchased, it would, in my 
opinion, be very uiiwjse to commit the cmmuoii.erro r jrf- t If..n in g it. at. mien. 
One’s lirst care should be tho selection of nuts from well-grown, healthy 
trees whose branches do not droop or show a tendency to fall-off pre¬ 
maturely ; the nuts should lie large and heavy with a full kernel. So 
strongly am 1 of opinion that a careful choice of mils is most essential, that 
1 would recoinmend paying RIO or Itl-1 more per 1,000than the rates ruling, 

hand in their selection.' ’ On deciding what unis will suit yim send your 
men once a month to pick one bunch from each of tho selec ted trees ;~.md 
when picking, each bunch must be lowered to the ground by means of a 
rope, or the mils [licked separately and dropped down one by one carefully. 
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\ "When you have the requisite number of nuts for the acreage you 
intend opening, prepare you nurseries'; the soil should he turned over ■well 
v and-.tmrnb before levelling.. Set the jiuts close to each other, and iii' a 
slanting position ; shade them froin "the‘suii, “and water during dry 
•weather. The nuts will germinate’ Within four months 'from date of putting 
down, and if at tho end ol’ five months there arc any which show no signs . 
of growth, reject thorn; for they will never make healthy,trees. 'When tho 
^BKKiugS are 'froin 2 to 2j- inches high, transplant them at intervals of 18 to 
20 inches in another nursery, where they would have more sun; ashes 
applied lightly after transplanting will help the growth of the plants 
greatly. The plants when twelve months old will be big enough to put out 
into your clearing, and suflicientiy strong to withstand the attacks of whito 
ants, one of the most formidable of enemies of .tho young coconut plant. 
Oil removing the plants from the nursery, carrying them by their brandies 
must bo strictly forbidden, as want of care in this respect is very likely to 
result in injury to the “ cabbag e,.** May being a wet month is .the time 
oLthe year for. planting. 

K In getting your land ready do not. stint, money on holing, the holes 
stouterbo cut 8 feet, square and Jl It. deep and lined 2(5' x 2<i' ; burn as much 
wood and rubbish as you can get, in (he holes, and Jill in with surface 
soil till they are 18" deep when you should put down your plants, after 
trimming the. roots carefully, and press the earth down firmly round the. 
liiltr In undulating land terracing is very desirable, while all ant-hills 
should lie levelled to the ground and the earth from them applied" to UTo 
adjacent coconut trees. There are (SIS plants to the acre, but in your 
nursery it will be as well to allow an a verage of 80, so as to provide 
supplying vacancies caused by drought, whito ants, beetles, lightning, &c. 

After planting give out your land on contract to native cultivators 
(goyiyas) for three years for the purpose of raisiilg potatoes,'cassava, &c. ; 
in return for your granting them this privilege they must keKp'tho coconut 
hole tupe from weeds and grass mid if they fail - To do this they must 
submit to the forfeiture, of ono-Iidlf of tho crops they raise. Tho goyiyu 
must also undertake, to report the destruction oil any plant, so that the 
vacancy may bo filled immediately after L the first, rains. No vacancies 
should be. allowed to remain misapplied, as a properly is greatly lowered 
, in value by tho presence of gai>s. 

As I have said the ills a coconut, property is heir to are:—drought, 
i white ants, beetles and l ightning. 

^ Of beetles the worst: is The reel kind (Sinii. Kundapauuuvt). Any tree 
attacked by this fearful pest must at oneo be rooted out - , chopped into 
pieces and burnt, without allowing any of the insects to escape; the 
remedy here is very drastic, but there is no other, and if the one 1 advise 
is not adopted tho result will be tho scattering broadcast of a perfect army 
of destroyers to ravage not only your own, but your neighbours’ estates. 

I have myself made it a point to find out and burn trees attacked by 
Kanda-panuwd anywhere within two miles of my property; when a east', 
is brought to my notice 1 send my own coolies to the spot to cut down and 
burn thetree, and as compensation for saving my noighbonr further loss I 
make'him a present of 50 cents I 

. When a tree has licen partially struck by lightning, steps should 
at once be taken to bleed ‘t and the surrounding trees by boring holes 
at their bases, with an auger, by which nic&Tfs“iI Tiiigo percent ago caiTTjb 
saved. Any tree, however, that, lias boon irretrievably struck by lightning * 
should at once bo cut down and burnt to prevent tho breeding of kanda- 
pamiwd within it. 

Dfought .--1 do not water any plants when they are once put out in 
t.ho field; they should bo planted during the May rains. 1 only water 
them when they are in the nursery, and the plants are generally one year 
old where they are put out. ( 

; Again’ 1. lose "very few plants by white ants', thore are sometimes places 
where they destroy them often, and in such places I put in 2 year-old. 
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COCONUT LEAP DISCOLORATION (AND ALLEGED DISEASE) 
IN CEYLON. 
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bring ns to a time -when Abe crops grown will no longer pay the 
tlie cost of cultivation. 

As I mentioned in my first report, there is some considerable difficulty 
in getting at the history of ffche various plantations, affected and un- 
affected, tout during the time that has elapsed since I _ wrote, I 
have been able to gather a good deal of information of this nature, 
in most cases from those who had a personal knowledge of the facts. 

I do not intend to mention the names oE any estates or even indirectly 
indicate their situation, for I do not consider it fair (being convinced 
of the predisposing causes of the disease) to make disclosures regarding ■ 
the history of any private property in a public report. I am thoroughly 
satisfied in my own mind that where I have seen the disease in its 
worst form, thero was always an antecedent of bad treatment, whether 
from sheer neglect, from motives of economy, from the use of bad 
seed-nuts and careless planting; or, on the other hand, there were 
natural disadvantages. For while a soil can he made fertile by much 
mechanical labour and the addition of such substances as it is deficient 
. in, if this cannot he done except at a cost as great as, or groator 
than, that for which fertile soils can be procured, the soil may bo 
regarded as practically worthless. I have during my observations seen 
soils that illustrate all these conditions either singly or in combination. 

The circumstance that the mechanical condition of the soil, where 
the trees show the attack, is favourable, is not_ sufficient _ for hoalthy 
growth. It may occur that though the mechanical condition is not 
of the best, there may be present in the soil a sufficiency of soluble 
plant food for a certain period; but, on the other hand, though tho 
mechanical condition may be of the most favourable nature, it is cjuito 
possible that most of tho mineral constituents may be of the most 
insoluble kind, or of a perfectly useless nature^-tho necessary mineral 
ingredients of plant food being absent, such results depend on the 
origin and history of a soil—not only, on its* derivation from parti¬ 
cular rocks, hut its modification by the natural agents, chemical, mechani¬ 
cal, and animal. If it can he proved that the chemical condition of a 
soil is faulty, that it lacks or is deficient in one or more of the 
elements of plant food, while the growth on it is healthy and vigorous, 
then can it be said that tho principles of agricultural chemistry are 
unsound; while the same conclusion may be reasonably come to, if 
while both the chemical and mechanical conditions of the soil are 
favourable, the growth is weakly and unhealthy—of course assuming 
that the selection and planting of seed nuts were well done. 

The existence of isolated areas of unhealthy growth must he accounted 
for as being caused either by unfavourable chemical conditions, or by 
peculiarly uncongenial mechanical conditions of soil, possibly by an 
unsatisfactory substratum, or again by carelessness in selection or planting 
or seed nuts, or lastly by neglect for any period, especially during the 
early stages of growth. As I have stated before, a tree which has up 
to a certain period appeared healthy and robust may begin to exhibit 
unhealthy symptoms from a deficiency of plant food, or moisture (possibly 
induced by a spell of prolonged drought—for water is necessary not otily 
for the assimilation of food, but also for its elaboration and for the 
circulation of sap). This failure in very limited areas—more limited than 
in any coconut plantation—is often mot within cereal, root, vegetable and 
garden cultivation, and special treatment in various ways is necessary 
where the planting and seed are not at fault; such as improving tho 
mechanical texture of the soil, adding either a material such as limo which 
liberates plant foood, or some manurial substances. In certain easos a 
previous vegetable growth may account for the exhaustion of particular 
elements of plant food. It is on consideration of these causes of failure in 
cultivation that one is impressed with the need for caution in the 
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Hr. .1. H. Hart. Superintendent ot the llotamcal Department. Trinidad, 
rcterrtug to the coconut palm diseaso in the West Indies, and distinguish¬ 
ing it from the attacks ot beetles and scaly blight, suvs that, traeed to its 
primary sotirec the disease would appear to lie caused by a state ol semi- 
starvation induced cither li.v drought or a deticiencv ol nianurial constitu¬ 
ents in the soil ol the particular district, and that where these causes do 
not obtain it disappears. In mv own experience 1 found this to lie the 
fact, for during my visits about the middle ol last year I Iound certain 
estates suffering from the effec ts of the prolonged drought which then pre¬ 
vailed, and showing much discoloration of leal, but with the return cf the 
rains and the measures taken to combat the evils arising from a lack of 
moisture, these effects have ceased to appear. On other estates, however, 
the disease does not show any signs of improvement, and in such cases 
I cannot but agree with Mr. Hart that the want of a sufficient supply ot 
plant food is the origin of the evil. 

I am indebted to Dr. King, analyst to the City of Edinburgh’a ml (ho 
leading Agricultural Chemist in Scollnnd, lor help in the matter ot soil 
analyses for which 1 had no appliances at the Colombo School of Agri- 

. Mr. .lohn Hunter ol' the Minto House Chemical Laboratory rciei- 

II 111 l Iron, a part 
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valuable mineral food ingredients of plants. Certain of the compounds of 


iron we know are noxious to vegetation, while “reverted phosphate” of 
iron, as such, deprives the laud of more soluble phosphates which might 
otherwise be found. 
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efoi'ene.e is to bo attributed that is 
»vor Ceylon oil. \l does not appear 

lies to 6.s. over the latter. And, 
ic, for the writer's experience has 

i here arc not suited for tine night- 
oth of colour and smell. Whether 

l uuosi ion ior others to determine, 
lvputatioh should ho pointed out. 

ii case with \?hich a frond coconut 
)£ that the sources of supply are 

onut other equally valuable saponi- 
eiitin"materials ready to hand, it is/ 

turned out at a high rate of profit, 
natcrlals alone which the Island 
soap that .should rival some of the 
f scent and a£>pearance, and with a 


Of tl 
dispc 1 
small, a 
m had ^ 


the\ 


11 SCI entirely unknowi 

died his ears before, though scarcely an oil 
ones jsnguuia out sooner or later passes through his hands. 

Margosu Oil <sp. gr. 1110) has too strong a smell (intonsitied by saponi- 
ition) to hope for toilet success. Its medicinal properties should, liow- 
;r, procure it a name, if backed with sufficient authority and introduced 
ler good auspices. 


Phiku Oil.—This gave an excellent soap, curiously enough of a deep' 
loir, not expected from the dark yrtieii oil. The disagreeable odour 
lished entirely upon saponilication. If the price be within range, there 
Juld bo a future for this oil. 


fiiupiii Oil. Tliis oil, of an almost pure, white, and in consistence and 
lour much resembling coconut oil, is decidedly the most valuable of all 
j new oils examined. It saponifies readily, and gives a fine hard soap. 
> adoption will depend solely the upon price. 









describe it minutely; anti some publications have been issued, con¬ 
taining descriptions of the produce of this tree. It may therefore bo 
supposed that nothin;; more remains to bo said, and that the subject 
is exhausted. We are able, however, '<> alliriu that our researches 
leaves still somethin;; to he; published. Our design is to throw light 

people better acquainted with the advantages thence derived, to lend 
assistance to the industry employed to its improvement, and finally, 
to rectify some errors which, remaining unrelated, continue passing 
for certain truth. The coconut-tree was known from the earliest ages; 
it is described in Sanskrit works under the name of nnri and iiori-fcem. 
The Arabians call it jouz Jiimlee or Jmlimi mil. It is probably the 
“limit nut at India" which Sir John Mandeville mentions as the tree 
which produces nuts as big as a man's head, fourteen kinds of coeo- 

only one belongs to'Asia. It is this about which' wo are engaged. 
Again, many authors are inclined in thinking that it may have come 
from America, whence the currents may have carried it. to the Polynesian 

win) consider it as an Indian species which might, by degrees, have 
found its way to America and been naturalised there. What is its 


Before it expands.—C ompiler. 












I Mangalore, .1,600 coconuts 
of coir at the Laccadives 
arkets of the continent of 
per candy of 040 pounds. 

hard ligneous shell em- 
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Aw I fin imt purpose fov the, present returning to M. Lcoine’s tables, a 
few remarks arc accessary. 

1. Although T ussuimxl foiNho purpose of thos<yaloulations that they 
so : e.f/., in one table il appears that Magnesia is found only in the flower 

2. Admitting this to ho tlu* case, they may ho as accurate as is 
necessary for our purpose. They appear to be framed in good faith,- else 
such a palpable discrepancy would not have been accommodated. Ifonlj; 


3. The first two tables, ai 
than the weight ordinarily u 
07, so that manures applied by 
Tables would he somewhat lib* 

4. Table V. professes on 
matter required annually to r< 
matter abstracted from the so 


which remain on the estate and are available as manure. 

5. Annual application of Ihe matter m table A. nr possihlv ot the 
mixture I ventured to suggest, might .suJhce to keep m good heart of a 
fertile soil richly impregnated will) the saline matter required: hut it is 
worth considering that whilst any such application can only he a top¬ 
dressing, the trees draw what they require from the depth (snv) of 15 feet 
below the surface. It is probable therefore that the result ot such manur¬ 
ing would be less perceptible at first than we might imagine. At any rate 
much would depend upon the care with which it was spread cucidp over 
the soil.' 55 

6. Some iaea may uc lornieu or me amount oi saline matter required 
for a fertile soil, if wo consider that it. requires .>U0 lb. to add 1 gram to 
every pound of earth, a foot deep in an acre. Vet this is onlv in the 
proportion of 1 to 7,00b-—it would require 7.500 lb. to add that proportion of 
saline matter to an acre to the depth of l.> feet - . 

7. The poorer the soil, the nearer 1 presume, should the annual appli¬ 
cation of mineral manure approach the amount in Table V. as this gives 
the components of all the different parts ot trees, winch mav be supposed 
to exist already, in fertile soils; or in the droppings from trees growing on 


8. In M. Lepinc’s second Table there is mention made ot several sul¬ 
phates, which indicate the bones should, before application, be dissolved 
in sulphuric acid ; but 1 will not say much ot that table as I cannot quite 
understand it. 

“Experiments have actually been abused, as proofs and arguments 
against the reduction of the impost on salt- ot all taxes on the continent. 

GRACEFUL TO HUMAN REASON."— Liebig's Letter on Chcmixlnj. 


October. 1 of h 1801. 

SIR,—Ref ore leaving the subject ot morgamc manures, a tew remarks 
on the salts mentioned may be of use to some, or elicit information from 


* At the risk of forestalling future remarks. I must here use as an 

of an estate and husked at the store or other suitable spots. The husks are 
then left on the spot, or carted to some hollow, or if burnt, (lie nshc sure 
applied to the surrounding favoured trees. The tables shew that• lb. per 

acre (more or less according to produce ) are thus removed i in t In- husks and 
sheds) from the soil generally and concentrated on one or two favoured spots- 
Surely we err in doing thus. 
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2. As the roots of a coconut tree radiate sideways and downwards, 
some of them must in the course of time reach the line of perpetual axtter. 
It may seem perhaps puerile to those who have seen the roots striking 
into the sand and ooze of rivers and backwaters, if I ask, do these roots 
continue to grow beyond the lino of perpetual water ? Near the bank of a 
river the constantly shifting lied may bury more or less nourishment for 
the roots to find ; and the flowing tide may act more or less in the same 
way,—hut, inland, will roots strike down into the soil below the lino of 
perpetual water ? This is a question of some importance to those with 
much low land, for the solution would bear upon the question of drainage. 
1 suppose that roots do not push forward for any “blind necessity” to 
follow Hint direction, If any would subject to the expression that they 
select the course they will pursue, lie could not object to my saying that 
they are induced to follow a certain course, by nourishment to be found in 
pursuing it. Where then is the inducement to strike below the low water 
level? As percolation through soil appears to deprive water of matters 
it holds in solution, we find less of soluble matter in the soil the deeper we 
dig. As water cannot be said to percolate below the level mentioned, 
it cannot attract after it tile air which serves to decompose soil to form 
potash, &c„ and, admitting that water there contains carbonic acid, it can 
hardly be in an active state. It to sucii considerations we add that, when 
water stagnates, combinations injurious to vegetation are formed, from 
both organic and inorganic matter, it would appear reasonable to conclude 
that roots do not, strike below the level ot perpetual water. 

3. Have roots the power ot selecting their food, or do they take up, 
promiscuously, all soluble matter within then- reach? On this subject 
testimony is so conflicting that perhaps there m equally good authority 
for either side of the question. Vet it is a question worth deciding, as on 
it depends the way in which manures should bo applied—for a third of a 
bushel of lime applied annually, might be very beneficial; whereas a 
bushel applied once in three years might be injurious. 

Trunk.—O ne great difference exists between the coconut troo and 
such trees as the mango; lor, whereas in the latter, thero is bark 
surrounding the wood, in the former thoro is none. Indeed, tho whole 
trunk of tho coconut treo appeal's to be tolerably well adapted for 
carrying on all the functions of life. On one hand—you see fruit- 
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(From the Ouer!«jid Ceylon Observer, 3rd March 1882.) 

Jaffna, 31st Jan., 1862. 

I must apologize tor my long silence by 




generally employed here, with tho 
r the current vear. As this 
igliout the Island, allow me 
■v. counts every nut, however 
large as a duck’s 
from (he number 
indreds of 


.small, he can see on the trees. . 

egg. C. does not count till March. J). strikes o 
counted 23 per cent, E. strikes off (he odd thousand 
thousands. Each prefers his own method ot' counting, and each si 
comes nearer the mark. Each expects to get the number counted, whether 
a dry season brings on, or a wot ono retards the maturing of tiie nuts. 
You must nol think 1 am “poking fun ” at any one ; I row in the .same boat 
with my neighbours, nevertheless, the practice reminds me of the plan 
they have for weighing pigs in the far "West— they put a pig into oi 
scale and stones into the other, and then guess tho weight of the stone 
The business is generally completed for this year, and 1 think that tl 
result is that that the crop, thou?' 
short of the expectations formed. 

1 will now res 

Respecting t 



possible in a short time, there nu 
plan adopted for procuring nuts 

nuts to villagers; and, at an a. . _ . 

select them. As estates came into bearing tills plan was modified, and A 

heap. Subsequently, A. selected the nuts himself. These methods should 
only be characterized by terms indicating different degrees of badness. 
I can perhaps most briefly make my remarks by putting them into tho 
shape of propositions. 


—Every nursery n 
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were raised from seeds c 
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4. In selecting seeds for orchards and woods at home 
which is considered a safe ono, is to select those kinds wl 
bear best in tho neighbourhood, as some species of trees ar 


a general rule, 
ah thrive, and 
more affected 
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II.-Every nut should lie known to have Uio^ughly ripened on the tree. 
Probably this is never the case with village nuts. Offers for twice 

villagers. I would not say that every nut should be allowed to fall'; 
but, at any rate, it should not ho picked until we aro certain that it 
has ceased to derive nourishment frodi the tree. The object of a vege¬ 
table's existence is to mature seeds for perpetuation of its spoeies. 
To this end, it draws from the earth hy its roots, from tho atmosphere 
by its leaves, and even from its own substance, materials requisite for 
the highest possible combination of organic elements ; and seems to 


dry up ami w 
shed their ! 
docs a collce 


remain on the tree,; 
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V. —The largest nuts are’, prnhaWy, not tho host for planting. 

Trees with large nuts usually bear a smaller number, the husk of 
large nuts is usually disproportionately large, a larger number of 
them than of small nuts fall preaiaturely from the trees, and the 
kernel is usually tninner man in small nuts. 

VI. —Round nuts are preferable to long ones. 


A sphere is the figure which contains the largest amount of matter 
in the smallest possible compass. Long nuts grow' on loug stems, 
and have disproportionately large husks and small kernels. 


If I am correct, it appears that nuts for nurseries should be known to 
come from healthy middle-aged trees, bearing well in the locality and soil 
to be planted ; and to have ripened thoroughly on the trees. They should 
be average-sized, round nuts, with little husk, growing on short stalks, f 
would advocate the selection of certain trees on the old estates, from which 
alone the nurseries should be supplied ; unless, equally good nuts, known 
to be grown under similar circumstances, can be procured elsewhere, for 
the purpose of “ changing the seed." One such tree, carefully cultivated, 
would amply suffice lor suppling vacancies as they occur in 50 acres of 
old cultivation, where supplies have been previously well kept up. 

When this plan is adopted, there is little trouble in the selection of 
nuts collected from these trees. I think it is not exaggeration to say that 
every nut of them will come to maturity. If if is necessary to select nuts 
for the nursery from the heap, of which nothing is known, great care is 
requisite. This is perhaps (ho most fatiguing job on an ostate, as three 
of the fivo sensos have to be constantly *• on the strotch,” seeking for 
minute indication of quality, which, though they can hardly be de¬ 
scribed in words, are readily distinguished by those experienced in 








selection. Tlio experience it-' best gained by watching men busking 
nuts. Tho eye will at once detect, some of the nuts which should be 
rejected, such as very large or long nuts, those with remnants of 
stalks attached to them, with longitudinal wrinkles, with dark cir¬ 
cles surrounding the place* where thex were joined to the stalks, 
and such other manifest imperfections. I\ the nuts not rejected by tho 
I nulled, some more will bo rejected. It is usual to say that a 
heavy tint is a bad one, but this is a popular error. Weight is not j 
per «e indicative of inferiority: for a perfectly ripe, medium-size nut, 1 
with little husk, but thick shell and kernel, will outweigh a much larger 
nut, wan much husk, and thin shell and kernel. A good nut may be heavy, 
but you hardly notice that such is the case, as it is springy and has 
an indescribable elastic feel, as if it would escape from your hands. Tho 
bad nut impresses on you a sense of weight, it imparts a dull sensation, 
you feci that you have a ponderous dead weight in your hands. Finally, 
if tile nuts, after handling, are shaken near the ears, some more will be 
rejected. In perfectly ripe nuts the water will " rattle” with a sharp, 
clear sound ; in an unripe nut it will make a dull hollow noise. Probably 
this is the most delicate of all tiie tests, as it is certainly ono which 
cannot long bo kept up, for the year fails to perceive the distinctive ■ 
sounds after it is fatigued. Sometimes the nut lias dried so much that, 
there is no water left to rattle, at other times there is so much water that 
there is no room for it to rattle in. 

There are exceptions to every rule; and, perhaps, whilst strict 
attention to the foregoing rules would exclude all bad nuts, it might 
exclude also some rpiite fit for planting ; therein lies one of the advantages 
of knowing the tree whence a nut comes; as, if that is known to he good, 
some mark of inferiority might he overlooked. # 

Perhaps, however, there is only one infallible criterion of a nut’s 
ripeness : breaking it open to see if the skin on the kernel is thoroughly 
darkened. This test, of course, cannot he applied to nursery nuts. 

In as far as there is truth in wjtat I h«vc said, it is “penny 
wise and pound foolish ” to purchase for a nursery, nuts not kiimvn 
to be such as 1 have described, simply because they are cheaper. 
Suppose that I can buy nuts from the village, or select them front 
a heap on an estate, at os. (ter 100 -and can get nuts known to lie 
such as 1 have described, at 10s. per 100. Is it not wise to pay the 
extra price as an insurance that I shall get healthy plants of a good 
description of nut? The apparent economy in purchasing the cheaper 
nuts is proved to ho deceptive by the fact, that 10 per cent of nuts 
selected under the old system did not sprout in the nursery ; and that 
10 per cent of those planted out in the tleld died in the first year. 
Thus, one-fifth of the nuts planted were useless, and all tho money 
spent in watering ami transplanting them was thrown away. 

When the nuts in the nursery have sprouted, (and probably as 
soon thereafter as possible), the seedlings should be planted out (say) 
fi feet apart, in good soil near a lank. They should be left there at 
least two years, he dug round occasionally, manured as necessary, and 
watered daily in dry weather so as to force them on. When two or 
three years old they should be transplanted, at the close of the dry 
season, and previous to removal, should not be watered for sometime. 

If required to supply vacancies, tho holes for them should be made 
large and deep, and partially filled with manure and soil. The plants 
should then be carefully taken up, with as much earth as possible ; 
and, after they arc placed in the holes, richly manured earth should 
bo filled in round them. Plants, thus put out and freely watered for 
one dry season, will fully equal those put out after tho old fashion, 
and will cost far less. 

The advantages of this system aro great when supplies are required 
lor vacancies, as the two years’ watering is so much more cheaply 
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appear : the plant will the,, lake a new lease of life, and continue to grow 
vigorously. II' advisable lo raise seedlings again, Ilic seed iseasilv collected 
either bv'tving a hag supported be a stick round the •• head ; " or bv pass¬ 
ing the “ head " through the looselv closed hand, when the ripe seed will 
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Juno next, although there are 150 acres .from fi to 7 years old and 
about 250 ae -es from 5 to f>. \\ hat is more biting to drones, “ Publicola " 
two years ago tool; charge of an estate in the worst possible condition, 
and raised the produce the first, year from 140,000 to 190,000, and for the 
past half year it has turned out 227,000, thus doubling its value almost 
in six months. All this must lie sickening to poor '‘Delta” and his 
chums, a- d before contending with me again he will remember tho 
French maxim "Parle: pea ct pensez bleu." 

Labor in this province lias lieen nearly 7d instead of 3*d, watchers 
and cattle-keepers 15s instead of 0s per month, and overseers «8 instead of 
30s. Where the keep of horse is L*3 instead of 80s,, everything is 
calculated at the double i >t< oi so. Thus 1 hope proprietors will 
not be gulled by - Delta s chimerical views and fanciful calculations 
any more than they will take tho false step of establishing oil mills on 
tlie flimsy principles set forth by “Delta." 

Where did “Delta'’ learn that the tip-keep of a large estate is 
cheaper tiian a small one ? ijis own calculations are by tho acre which 
prove him to lie no authority on the subject. The general rule is to 
pay according to the amount of responsibility, and surely neitlter the 
charge for management nor superintendence will lie so much on a 
small estate as on a. large one. ''Delta" wants to mystify tho matter, 
and his calculations about superintendent, manager, anil that quaint 
term “Inspector from Colombo,’’ are all within tho category of his 
other illusions. 

(From tho Orcrlainl Ceylon Observer, April 30th, 1802.) 

Though the coconut has a pretty wide geographical range, and lias 
been considered a most important plant in every country in which it 
grows, it would appear that it lias generally boon accepted more in 
the light of a gift of nature, than an object of human art and in¬ 
dustry. Ceylon is the qnly country in which the cultivation lias been 
attempted on a scale of sullieient magnitude to render the habits of tho 
plant the subject of professional study to men of intelligence, and here, 
within the past twenty .years, a fund of experience lias been accumulated, 
of which it may bo honed the world will not lose tho benefit. 

A now agricultural undertaking labours under serious disadvan¬ 
tages in the most favourable circumstances, but coconut cultivation 
when first entered oil asari investment tor capital in Ceylon, had to contend 
with drawbacks peculiar to itself. Those who arc new to a country and 
its productions, cannot lie expected to possess a critical knowledge of soils 
and localities, suitable to a proposed cultivation; but in the case of many 
tropical productions an original error may be remedied. 1’lants of one or 
two years may cause loss of time and money, when they fail, but tho 
capitalist and the planters are not bound to continue the struggle. The 
coconut, however, is a plant that takes from ten to fifteen years to answer 
the question that the planter puts ^to naturp through ^it, while it is 

therefore its cultivation ho undertaken in ignorance of the conditions of 
success, a primary mistake is the parent of a life-long battle, where 
subsequently acquired experience, scientific knowledge, and doubtless 
industry will barely enable the planter to hold his own ground. 

Those to whore lot it fell twenty years ago to select land for this cul¬ 
tivation, were unfortunately for themselves, and the progress of this 
branch of colonial industry, profoundly igno ant of the subject. Tho plant 
was found flourishing on the sea-shore; thereforo sand was its natural 
habitat. It was said to be possible for the plants to yield fruit in the 
seventh year ; therefore a large plantation was to be generally in bearing 
at the end of that time. The price of waste land was known, the price of 
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GERMINATION OF CpCONUTS, 


recently directed, in several scioutilic journals, lathe, possibility of hasten¬ 
ing the germination of hard husked sr*c<N # by steeping them in solutions of 
different salts and acids, especially in solutions of sulphuric acid, an 
experiment was made to test whether the germination of coconuts could 
thus be hastened. For the experiment ten fresh coconuts were taken, and 
they were treated as follows 

Experiment. 

IS'o. 1.—Two nuts, steeped in water. 

„ 2. with P.C. of sulphuric acid. 

„ 3.— „ with 10 P.C. of 

„ 5.— „ not steeped. 

The nuts were kept in the water, and solutions, for live days. On the 1st 
of December last, the whole of the nuts were planted in a piece of suitablo 
soil. The soil was watered when necessary. On the 12th of Mart'll one of 
tho nuts sent up a vigorous shoot, but the others having failed to send up 
shoots, thev were all (lug up on tho 31st of March, when they were found 
in the condition stated below 

Experiment. 

No. 1.—Both nuts had germinated well, and produced vigorous shoots. 

„ 2.—One nut had germinated, tho other was rotten. 

„ 3—Neither ot the nuts had germinated, but both were in good order. 
„ 4.—One of tho nuts was just eomrnencing to germinate, both were 

„ a.—One of tho nips was just commencing to germinate, both W'ero 
in good order. 

As far as can bo judged from this single experiment, steeping in acid 
solutions seems to retard rather than to facilitate the germination of 
coconuts, while steeping in pure water hastens germination. Tho subject 
will, however, receive furthei' attention, amt other experiments will bo 
instituted, —Tropicai Agriculturist. 


COCONUT SUOAR. 


(Copy.) Hyderabad Estate, Batticaloa, 

November 27th, 1849. 

Messrs. Lemarchand & Co., Jaffna. 

Gknti.emi-X,— 1 am in safe receipt of your favor written in reply to tho 
questions addressed to you, and I beg to offer my verv best thanks for the 
same, conveying as it does most new and valuable information about tho 
subject whieh is now occupying a great deni ot mv attention. I neglected 
writing till I could more satisfactorily give von a kind ot result of our trials, 
and from which I hope you may draw the same conclusions that I have, 
As for the palmyra todilv. I consider that at present the most important 
affair in Jaffna, and only wish I could have a chance to try what could be 
done. I myself think that the tact ot the season beginning and ending in 
three or four months a great advantage indeed. 1 make no doubt that the 
paane could be purchased trom tlit? natives at a remunerating price, and 
that they would get to prefer so selling it, to making that abominable 
compound which they do now. 1 have proved that paane can be bought 
always in all seasons, in the hot sun or rainv weather, in the land wind or 
monsoon, miles in chatties on coolies heads, not reaching me till 4 p. m., 
and yet not suffer any deterioration whatever, and that from it, however 
highly limed it may be. a most superior quality ot Muscovado sugar can 
bo made.. Tho weather is now so very rainy that I can do nothing, but 
when it clears a little, I will try and get some more and make you a sample. 
Even that excellent sugar you sent me deliquesced considerably ou tho 
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TVttii many thanks, ( ri^iaiu. gentlemen, 

\ ours fiutlifully, 
GLANVILUS TAYLOR. 
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'v process discovered lately. 

BarnrALoa, Dec. 7,1859. 


*t Ava.s m Hoods that ran off the land 
has been favourable. but tho trees 
-r^nerillv u *-i ami heavy. 1 have had them 
guiciaily it takes 1,0U0. It is remarkable i-hat some 


without, fertilizing it. The last, 
take long *' 

940 to a < a . (| ^ llinjMamc ..... suim , 

who planted nuts from feullc fmd their nuts lirrhtor—1 ‘>00 to the eandv 
1 wonder U the oonvetse would be true—that is ( mr nnf^ nlsntfd nt rniin v 
It would be worth trying : the differenceisupw'wdj of20 per curt 
\our very truly, 

“ ' lASOKTAIX. 


nf'n,T U nd«oml« r r ,il:ad *«» «« requested a corrected 
of the estates and-somestat.st c* whicJ) }, Uld U5Ct „,. , dare 

estates lest I thereby lose opportunities o( 


list 


carrying on my statistics. 

In 1857 it was estimated that there 
were planted between 1811 


1,106,560 r . 
sheet 1 shew you the increase annually 
other statistics. 

Years. Nuts. 


> counted (and in-oS?y secured)“mas"'in' 
notIjmstatisties. ( 


1851 


27.760 


ms )%V* li^, ^ ,01 2- ,,J Srao 

• I find that 1 have not by mv &H \ G ai)v . ,. .. . . 

to make public, blit can send yo„ some m 0 r 0 wli, n n r should like you 

are doubtless aware that this has been n r /* to haraudln. lot. 

crop falling far short of that of last ve ar f ason . for l,K ’ ‘ 1 ‘ < ? 

doubtless give more than the usual inert-,. l0 "?' Rr > next je^i s crop ttdl 
quoted above alter tho reduced crops in UJ55^Your' 0 truly all<l labt Ci,tat ° 
Jafpma, Docember 10, 1859. 
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THE COCONUT TREEjON THE WEST COAST OF INDIA. 

(From “ British and Xative Cochin" in I860.) 



mil inn U’ln/thof Life—Emploii- 
Medicine -Suture of the wood- 
s in the Topee Use. of the Leaves 
Dmwimi Tmldij; its Consumption 
•«% Cement, and Vinegar. The 

i in nil Lands—Thouijhls siujijested 

il snndv soil throughout Malabar, 
tly favourable to the growth or 
stem of irrigation has promoted 
joing benefited by the neighbour- 

H-eo7.os; whilst the vicinity of 
mverful solar heat without which 
is found in India, as in Ceylon, 

ids. ami oxerr, his whole strength 
h the discovery of many of its uses 

.itages, and 8 by endeavouring to 
j agents in transforming the arid 
jraJIy with milk and honey. 


The wonderful arrangement of nature bv which seeds generate from 
th i I III 1 I tl 1 11 into the 

ground, is oeauiuuiiy illustrated m me eoeomu. rne germ is enclosed 
in a globular shell of intensely hard wood, and from this shell but one exit 
is possible so tiny that it might be predicted but one nut in a thousand 
would prosper. By the presence of two unfinished holes contiguous 
to the actual tloor, one might imagine kind nature had originally intended 
to afford the sprouting germ three chances to burst through the walls 
of its prison house. But the tender little shoot has never yet failed to 
hit the Weak point in the shell, and proceeding through a thin horny 
integument finds itself in a dense mass of fibres, but these being placed 
parallel to one another it softly, yet resolutely, forces its way between 
them and finally issues into the world. If the nut has been cast by the 

embedded as it lay in the ground, there is a likelihood that the flattened 
germ-end may be lowest in position; but the shoot no less surely 
continues progressing a little wav into the ground, and then starts 
upwards at an acute angle, making its appearance above ground as 
healthy, but not so rapidly, as it would have done had it been spared 
the circuitous route. 


The husk has three sides ; one is considerably broader than the other, 
so that if thrown an a smooth surface the nut will always right itself upon 
this side as a base in preference to the others. Design is visible in those 
inequalities, and most planters follow Nature’s direction in depositing the 
nut in the ground; for the gonn has by this plant to proceed through a 
greater thickness of fibre, and thus derives a firmer foundation than 
if. it has burst through the apex, as it does when the nut is planted 
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shops in London: lint here of course it is common e.no 
delicate flavour is nenoially much esteemed bv Hie n-.im-i 
Europeans who invariably characterise it as siiniliar in t; 
With sugar and other seasoning a manufacture of it is in 
cooks just satisfactory to a man alter dinner. 

The ripest nuts are naturally prororreu tor repre 
planter generally selects those from middled-agod t. 


shell is still lound ciuite perfect, and r 
it breaks and dissipates ill the ourtli : 
now about a dozen loaves on the tree 
end of fourteen mouths tliy divide into a 


manship ; but, as if cut 
from each other with tjic 
months old the leaflets a 


capable of containing 
is, therefore, style,d “ C< 

large bulbous trunk to 1 
first apparent above the 


the sharpest razor, the pieces stretch 
it mathematical correctness. At eighteen 
xhit two inches broad and three feet long 
lonsion of tho Palmyra leaflets employed 
ives, tho treo is now called “canak ola.” 

of sufficient size to construct a basket 
iveuty-two pounds of grain, and the tree 


"wood seen.” At five years ol; 
Out between sixth and soventl 
permits tho beautiful blossom 
is now named “ chotah-cundah ' 
year it is called “ tmujkaii-itt< 


atoiloo" or “ elephant’s foot," i 
hat huge extremity. At four 
ground, and the tree named 
rears old 1 a little horny c; 
seventh boughs, bursts on 


rum cundah ” or 
r spatho sprouts 
upper side, and 


matured and rapidly grows to the height, on ail average, of eighty feet. 
In'its prime at about forty-five years old, it then gradually declines 
until its seventieth year, when tho natives cut it down for the sake 
of the trunk; but if left alone it often attains a century, and at last 
falls down in rotten decay. 

In low grounds likely to lie flooded by the monsoon freshes, coconut 
plants are raised on mounds above the level of the highest rise; and 
ln subsequent dry weather permanent banks are made by raising 
earth from one side, and plastering it up tightly against tho mound. 
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and bleeding has been undergone, the nuts sometimes burst out ami ripen . 
on the stunted stalk. About, one quart oi a milky liquor is obtained from + 
each tree per diem, without vcleronce to the presence ot trmt on any l 
other branches ; this the drawer waters into nearly four pints, retailing it 
1; in the diluted condition to small iurtners of the beverage, who also increase 
\ the quantity of fluid ; and at length the consumers gulp it- down with 
! ' supreme satisfaction. It is sweet, cool, aiAl refreshing before the sun has 
risen, and, as a mild purgative, beneficial to Kuropeans. It is almost * 
generally employed m India for yeast m making bread. The poorest 
natives often take nothing day after day, but half a shell full of Jt 
at noon and a quart ot cmufUee (a very thin nee gruel) in the evening. 
The nut. is now so valuable that, the low class of inhabitants cannot afford 
to buy it Cor food ; and as rice is often bevond their means, thev would ' 
famish in thousands wore it not tor the bomitiull supply of this extraor¬ 
dinary liquid. As the robbery ot nuts from the tree is very easy, stern 
laws have always existed to punish the theft severely; and* by fastening 
thorns around the trunk at night, and making the inhabitants of the 
plantation responsible for the fruit, the crops are preserved most success¬ 
fully ; though poor famished creatures are listlessly wandering in the 
shade of their natural staff of life. 

After standing a few hours the toddy begins to ferment, and distilla-4h» 
tkm yields a powerful spirit called arntc.k. hive quarts of toddv will : 
generally yield one of proof spirit: and as that beverage is always * 
plentiful, and the distillation is effected in half a day with the assistance, 
only of a few earthenware pots, arrack is at all times abundant and 
cheap. It is as transparent and colourless as gm, possesses a sedueing 
flavour, with apparently little danger, which combined with its cost, 
has made it in large request among onr European trooos m the North; 
but the stimulus has mduuod so much cholera, dysentery- and nisamtv, $ 
that Government is now considering its prohibition to this portion at 
least of onr Indian array. Iho natives have an insatiable thirst for 
it, and though its effects are not generally so disastrous to them, yet 
after excessive indulgence their powers are often entirely ruined by 
the excitement, and life becomes only tolerable by deeper subjection 
to the passion. 


• A coarse sugar, called jaggery, is manufactured from fresh toddy v 
^fdolteoted in pots previously limewashcd to prevent fermentation) by 
/fcMling it down gradually over a slow fire u n ti l a svr up is deposited § 
lliiich poured into coconut shells, soon hardens* lhto a'brown lnmpjl 
j*pab$tance very sweet but rough to the palate. Some praiseworthy* 
/MWeavours were made a few years ago to refine it for table nse, 

..'fltf&Hhough the scheme was relinquished, it is to be hoped some means ( 

^covered to provide South India hereby with a commodity 

* beautiful eStnenfc* resisting damp, -solar heat, and easily taking . 

and lasting polish. Columns, cornices, altars, steps, &c., coated 
** a * e m2U * c to resemble pure white marble inimitably. Fortifi-fl 
•JgjuB built with laterite and this cement resist the action of gunpowder !# 
yO,fl fmly, and when compelled to yield are blown up m huge solid/* 
behind which the besieged can still maintain their ground, 
wharves and qua vs this plaster is most valuable, and for 
WhtMuafcUity, facility of moulding, and effect few compositions are superior. I 
^=5^? further manufactured into viueffm- by exposing it in vessels 
milftiini i * n sun * ^ ac acul tju,s P rol,ucl,u ,s nearly as pungent as any 
ggrgfflyd from infusions of malt, and is somcwluit preferable ou ac- .• 
freedom from all injurious colouring adulterations. With the 
castcHindoos, the natives consume large quantities of it ‘ 
FrMflV ff rr ^ ea » and the Jews being compelled to boil sufficient food on ' 
wernoon to last them until Saturday evening employ it very ^ 







asking. 

The viilk of the coconut is not the liquid enclosed in the interior, but 
, the juicy moisture contained in the tlesh of the undried mit. Jt is obtained 
by grating the kernel, moistening it slightly, and then squeezing the mass 
tightly in a cloth, when a white milk exudes, very agreeable to drink if 
diluted in a little water. The native employ this almost universally in 
manufacturing their own and their master's curry, besides making with 
it and powdered vice some delicate cakes called o/qxdi.s, which almost 
always appear on tin; breakfast table. The tnilk boiled down slowly 
changes into a rich oil, also largely used in cookery. 

The shell of the ripe nut is broken with one blow of a heavy iron knife 
into two equal portions which are exposed in the sun for three or four 
days to dry up the kernel, and render its extraction easy. Kor firewood, 
cups, plates, ladles, and little utensils the native is satisfied "with these 
half shells. The dried kernels are placed in a mill, and their weight 
nearly expressed of a yellowish transparent oil, The mill is simple 
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COCOS NUC1FERA. 

(From tho Iramunj of BoUimj.) 

The well-known coconut tree is the type of this genus of palms, 
to which, in addition, about a dozen other species belong. They mostly 
form .tall graeoful trees, and the majority of them are natives ol' the 
tropual regions of America, one only ; the common coconut, being found 
in Asia or Africa. Their leaves are very largo and pinnate. Their 
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flowers are of separate sexcfs produced on the same spike, both having 
a calyx, consisting of three sepals, and a cfrfolla of threo petals, the 
males containing six stamens united at the base, and the females an 
egg-shaped ovary, with a short st vie and three stigmas, and sometimes six 
barren stamens, the fruit is either elliptical, or vrg-shaped and three- 
sided, and contains a single seed enclosed in a hard bony shell, which 
lias thrno round holes at its base, and is surrounded bv a dry fibrous husk. 

The Coconut Palm, (;. iiucifem , is now so extensively cultivated 
throughout, the tropics, that it is impossible to ascertain its native country : 
there can be no doubt, however, that it is indigenous to some part of Asia 
probably Southern India. It. exists in vast quantities on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts, and adjacent islands, growing in the greatest 
luxuriance upon sandy or rocky sea-shores, and evidently preferring the 
vicinity ot the sea. although it sometimes occurs a considerable distance 
inland. It. is also common in Africa. America and the West Indies. Its 
extensive geographical distribution is accounted for by the fact of the 
tree growing in such close proximity to the sea. that the ripe fruits, fall¬ 
ing on the beach, are washed away by the waves, and afterwards cast upon 
some tar-distant shores, where they readily vegetate. It is in this way 
that the coral islands of the Indian Ocean liavo become covered with thc.se 
palms. It is also worthv oi remark that the triangular form of the fruit 
facilitates its progress through the waves. 

The Coconut Palm has a cylindrical trunk, sometimes as much as 
two toct- m diameter, and vising to the height ot sixty or one hundred feet, 
its outside being marked with scars, indicating the ])laces from which 
leaves have lallcn awav. It is surmounted bv a crown of gracefully 
curved leathery or pinnate leaves, each ot which is from eighteen to 
twenty feet m length, and composed ot a strong, tough, central loot-stalk, 
with numerous narrow long and sharp-pointed leaflets arranged along 
both sides of it, giving the entire leaf t he appearance ol a gigantic feather; 
the base of the stalk spreads out so as to clasp the stem.and is surrounded 
by a knul of hbrous net-work ol a light-brown colour. The flowers arc 
arranged on branching spikes five or six feet long, and enclosed m a strong 
tough pointed sheath (spalhe), which splits open on the under-side, display¬ 
ing the delicately white but inconspicuous flowers. They are succeeded by 
branches containing from twelve to twenty fruits, ea^Ji oi which is about a 
loot long bv six or eight inches wide ot a three-sided form, and covered by 
a thick fibrous rind ov husk, enclosing a single seed contained in a hard 
shell, which is what is commonly called the Coconut in this country. 

Ihe uses ol this palm are so numerous that space will only allow us to 
give a Uriel outline ot them. In this country we know comparatively 
little ot its value. It is true that we are indebted to it for several very 
usetul articles, such as coconut fibre, coconut oil, and the coconuts them¬ 
selves; but they are all articles that we might contrive to do without. 
In tropical countries, however, such as Southern India and the adjacent 
islands, the case is very different; there the Coconut Palm furnishes the 
chief necessaries ol life, and its culture and the preparation of its various 
products afford employment to a large part of the population. Kvery part 
ot the tree is put to some usetul purpose. The outside rind or husk of the 
fruit yields the fibre from which the well-known coconut matting is manu¬ 
factured. In order to obtain it, the husks arc soaked in salt water for six 
or twelve months, when the fibre is easily separated by beating, and is 
made up into a coarse kind of varn called coir. In 1858 we imported 
81.138 cwt. ol this fibre. Besides its use for matting, it is extensively 
employed in the manufacture of cordage, being greatly valued for ships’ 
cables, and although these cables arc rough to handle and not so neat- 
looking as those made oi nemp, their greater elasticity renders them 
superior for some purposes. Other articles of minor importance are now 
made of this fibre, such as clothes’ and other brushes, brooms, hats, &c.; 
and when cured and dyed it is used for stuffing cushions, mattresses, &c., 
as a substitute for horse-hair. 
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The next important product of the fruit ft the oil procured by boiling 
and pressing the white kernel of the nut (albumen). It is liquid at the 
ordinary temperature in tropical countries, and while fresh is used in 
i cookery ; but.iu this country it is semi-solid and has generally a somewhat 
rancid smell and taste. JJv pressure it, is separated into two parts—one, 

' called stearinc, is solid, and is used in the lianufactureof stcarine candles ; 

. the other being liquid is burned in lamps. As an article of food the kernel 
r is of great importance to the inhabitants of the tropics. Jn the Ijaccadives 
it forms the chief food, each person consuming four nuts per day, and the 
fluid commonly called milk, which it contains, affords them an agreeable 
beverage. While young iney yioiu a aeucious substance resembling 
blancmange. The lia-ril shells of the nut arc made into spoons, drinking 
cups, lamps, &e.; reduced to charcoal and pulverised they afford an (J 
excellent tooth-power, and very good lamp-black is made from them. j 

Amongst other products ol‘ this palm may be mentioned * toddy ’ which 
is obtained by the same process us that dosepbed under Borassus flabelli- 
formis. When fermented it is intoxicating, and strong arrack is distilled 
from it, besides which it yields vinegar and ‘jaggery’ or sugar. 

The leaves are greatly used for thatching houses, for plating into 
mats, baskets, hats, and similar articles ; and from strips of the hard foot¬ 
stalk very neat combs for the hair are made. The unexpanded leaves cut 
out of the heart of the tree are used in the same way that we use cabbages. 
The brown fibrous network from the base of the leaves is substituted for 
\ sieves, and also made into fishermens garments, and the extremely hard 
t\ wood obtained from tlic outer portion of the trunk is used in the eon- 
• struction of both houses and their furniture. In this country, under the 
name of Porcupine wood, it is made into work-boxes, ami other fancy 
articles. Finally, we may mention that the natives attributive various 
medicinal qualities to this # palm. The flowers they employ as an astrigent, 
tho roots as a febrifuge, the milk in opthalmia, &e. 

Few of tho other species of this genus present particular features of 
interest. C.butyracea, a native of Now Grenada, yields toddy, but the 
manner of extracting* it is v/*.ry different to tho process employed in 
Eastern countries. The tree is cut down, and a long cavity excavated in 
its trunk near tho top ; in three days’time this cavity is found to be full 
of toddy, which, it must be borne in mind, is the sap of tho tree. Its seeds 
yield a semi-solid oil. C. coromafn, a small Brazilian species not more 
than thirty feet high, has a pithy substance in the interior of its stem 
which is used as food ; seeds also yield oil. JA.S.J 


PALMS IN “CEYLON AND IT5 CAPABILITIES.” 

By J. W. Bennett, fx.s.. 1843. 

Conflicting Description* 0/ the Palms of Ceylon -Extraordinary Accounts for 
the process of Hum or Toddy Drawing- Classification and Description 
of the Coconut Tree—Process of Toddy Dr<twiny, from Personal Obser¬ 
vation—Sinnet for Sailor's Hats—Toddy, or Palm Wine Varieties and 
Domestic Uses of the Cocos nuc.ifcra- Arrack —Oil— Yiueyar — Jaggery — 
Native Method of Planting it, and their Superstition about Sail — 
Uses of the Fronds—Coconut Timber Adhesive Properties of the Water 
of the Green Coconut The Hiromane—Average Produce of a Cbconut 
Tree—Uses of the Shells Medicinal Oil from the Dark—Medicinal Pro¬ 
perties of the Hoot , Leaves , and Flowers— Extraordinary Notions about 
the Snpembundnnre of the Coconut Palm, and Facility of Planting 
it—Coconut Oil Used in the Manufacture of St*(p and Caudles— Sug¬ 
gestions for extending the Culture of the Coconut Palm in the British 
West Indian and West African Colonics, 

So many conflicting and erroneous accounts have been given of the 
palms of Ceylon, in travels and extracts from the travels of various 
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writers, that if I worn unto satisfied to the contrary, I might be dis¬ 
posed to think the authors endeavoured to mislead, instead of inform, 
their readers; and if the former "will be governed by native state¬ 
ments only, instead of witnessing the processes -which they pretend to 
describe, one cannot expect tfiat the latter, how much soever they 
may be amused, will be enlightened by accounts at variance with fads. 
The subjoined notes to) from the works of authors who have obtained 
general credence for the correctness of their representations, arc (as all 
who have really witnessed the tedious process of preparing the coconut 
tree for the production of toddy will admit) absolute illusions. 

Let it be supposed, lor instance, that a planter in the West Indies, 
(whore toddy drawing was, some lew years ago. and probably continues to 
be, entirely unknown,) being desirous of testing these plans, adopted 
either one or all of them ; and let his disappointment be imagined, when, 
anxiously anticipating tint assured morning's draught of the “Palm wine of 
the pods,” he found it altogether Kutopian l and it either of these incisive 
measures had been resorted to, and the pot hung up at the times these 
accounts were written, the authors would have waited a long time for 
their teddy; for it would not, even yet, after an interval of so many years, 
have begun to distil. I will, therefore, briefly describe the various 
natural properties and domestic usefulness of this splendid palm, from my 
own personal observation. The Coconut palm fCores niicifent, L„ and 
Polj/rdta of the Sinhalese, Class XXL Monaria, Order VI. lle.xandvia, 
.Natural Order P<(lmu\) delights in a sandy soil, and the nearer to the 
margin of the sea, the quicker its growth, and more abundant its produce. 
* It requires little or no care, beyond being well teneed from the inroads of 
cattle, for, fanned by the winds of the Indian ocean, it gains Jocundity by 
exposure; and although Its general height vs from sixty to eighty feet 
it is not uncommon for it to exceed a hundred.' Its diameter, at the base, 
is from two or three feet; and the root, which is composed of strong 
% flexible fibres, ‘about the thickness ol a small rattan cane (Ca/rnuu.s Jlotaug, 
L.), spreads in a circle ; and of these, some run to a great depth, and others 
creep along the surface of the soil. One-.may imagine a beautiful and 
verdant circle, formed of feathery fronds, lrom fourteeft to sixteen feet 
in length, radiating from a common centre at the top of a tapering stern 
. eighty feet in hoiirlit. and that will afford some, idea of the magnifieenco of 
the coconut palm. 
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from tho constant danger that would otfierwise attend liini, whilst 
traversing the coconut topes, from 1 ho sudden fulling of decayed branches, 
which its very firm adhesion to the trunk prevents ; but it is not made 
into gunny bags, [(iuntjrmutkrit of the Dutch,) as some authors have staled, 
and is merely used fur straining toddy and other liquids, and for kindling 
tires. During the many years that [ redded in Ceylon, 1 never heard 
of but one fatal accident from the falling of a coconut: a remarkable 
circumstance, whim one considers the many thousands ol people constantly 
passing and repassing through the topes (b). 

Trees, intended for toddv drawing, are prevented from producing fruit 
by the following process. T he toddv drawer first ties the spa the in three 
places, with strips of the lough white puuur. (<>) of the young fronds; 
which latter shoot perpendicularly at first, and arc then of a beautiful 
white, but soon change to a straw color: those are concave towards the 
heart of the crest, and when they are successively forced from their 
position by new fronds, thov gradually expand their pinnated leaves, and 
ultimately become horizontal. The old fronds have a strong mid-rib, with 
the footstalks nearest the tree proportionally thick: these embrace the 
stem, and as they gradually fall off, alter hanging for weeks together 
by their fibrous support, or are pulled down tor fuel, torches (t\) and 
fences, they leave successive and very visible scars. 

Tne purpose 01 tying the spatne is to prevent its expansion : it is then 
cut transversely, the extent ol about two inches from the point, and 
beaten with an ebony or iron-wood baton, by the toddv drawer, for five or 
six mornings and evenings successively. The next operation is to remove a 
portion of the footstalk of the spathe. so as to admit of its depression, for 
the juice to flow freely, ami it is kept in that position bv attaching it to 
an interior branch; in the course of five or six da vs, the toddv drawer* 
suspends a calabash, or ourjhern pot, called a c/udfi/. from the degapiiiitod T * 
spathe so as to receive the .puce as it. exudes from the flower,"and thisTieJ* 
repeats every morning and evening, taking oil a slice ol the flower as 
occasion requires, whilst any part of it remains. Hus delicious liquids 
combining a pleasant bijt slight degree of sweetness with still less degrecj 
of acidity when fresh and ol peculiar flavour, is called by us toddy r i?«. b\* 
the Sinhalese; and Sion or Sam (e). (which means palm wine.) by the 
Hindoos and Hindo-Portngese : and. being esteemed a gentle aperient- it is 
very often resorted to at the earliest peep of dawn, bv the bou-vimut, by#* 
way of removing the unpleasant- effects ol more potent libations over night./ 

There are live varieties ol this palm in Cevlon. and the grounds 
adjoining the Buddha temples generally contain the best specimens of the 
indigenous species. The priests readily afford strangers every information, j 
but only upon inquiry, for their diffidence, ■which arises from the dread of 
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country from the West Indies: and the fifth is a sort of Maidive (/), 
or dwarf coconut, about, the size of a duck's egg: this is esteemed 
as a rarity, 1 have remarked the coconut palm, in its various stages, 
u many countries: namely, the Azores. West Indies, Mauritius, Coast 
-“.' 11 .. * r "'- .ias, Banda Islands, Celebes, 


of Coromandel, Uungal. Vcnang, Malacca. A 
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w it attain the height that it does in Ceylon. 
•Id is distilled by the Sinhalese from the 
lg to the rapidity of that process, becomes 
the course ot a tow hours,) and not from 
eet toddy, as some travellers have erroneously asserted. One hundred 
gallons produce, by the simple chemical process ot the Sinhalese, twenty- 
tlve of arrack (r/)— Pulimkei-r which, -when very new, is injurious to 
' the constitution, but gradually acquires wholosomoncss by age. Toddy 
is also used by bread bakers for the purjiosc ol yeast. 

Pine apples, steeped in arrack, impart a delicious flavor, and 
reduce its strength to that ot a liqueur, unrivalled for making nectarial 
punch, or Pimtjce of the Hindus, meaning five:—thus our compound 
of sugar, lime-juice, spirit, water, and iemon-peel, derives its English 
name from a Hindu numeral. I.amp oil is made from the kernel of 
t.ho ripe coconut, after it lias been exposed to the sun on mats until 
. it has become rancid and discolored, (in which state the natives call 
it Kupperah,) by means of a simple press turned by bullocks; and oil 
for culinary purposes, by boiling the fresh pulp, and skimming it as 
it rises. The former is now made into candles and soap, and the oil- 
Icake, or paoiiac, is used for feeding cattle and poultry. Vinegar is 
Lmade by putting toddy, drawn in dry weather, into jars, and keeping 
them closely covered, but exposed to the sun, for a month ; the toddy 
f is then strained, and replaced in the same jars, with little bird pepper 
(Capsicum /iirfesrens, L.), a small piece of the red Ohorkah Cambot/ia 
yutta), and of Aloriiiga pod (Hyp emnthera morivga), the jars are then 
laid in the earth for a month or five weeks, and thus a very excellent 
vinegar is produced. 

Jaggery, a sort of sugar, is made by suspending a clean and dry 
calabash or chatty, instead of one ill common use lor toddy drawing, 
and containing some chips of the bark of the Shorai robnxta, (Mulgwi 
of the Sinhalese,) which will cause the toddy to become sweet. Eight 
gallons of it boiled over a slow tire, yield two gallons of syrup, called 
In Sinhalese Penni ; which, being again boiled, produces a coarse brown 
, sugar, called JHQijery; this is formed into cakes ill bottoms of coconut 
shells, by way of moulds; which, having been enveloped in pieces of 
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mers, spoons, lampblack, aiql charcoal ; which latter, when pulverized, 
forms an excellent dentifrice ( k ). A powerful oil is extracted from 
the bark of the coconut tree, which is employed as a liniment in 
cutaneous diseases, ami considered by the Sinhalese doctors eminently 
efficacious, provided that, in such cases a free use of the green coco¬ 
nut, as the principal article of diet, be strictly adhered to: and an 
ointment is prepared from Mie kernel, which is a certain cure for 
the ring-worm in children. 

The root is considered by the native doctors so efficacious in inter¬ 
mittent and remittent fever, that it is almost invariably employed by them. 
Small pieces of it are. boiled with dried ginger and jaggery, and the decoc- 
ture is given to the patient at regular intervals. The same decocture, when 
used as a gargle, is mixed with the oil of the nut, freshly made, and 
generally a fords considerable relief lo the patient in eases where pustules 
have formed . .1 the mouth or glands of the throat. 

In hemorrhoids, the expressed .juice of the leaves, mixed with fresh 
oil of the nut, and taken internally, is considered a sovereign remedy ; 
and in ophthalmic complaints the external application of the expressed 
juice of the nut, mixed with new milk from the cow or goat, mitigates, if it 
docs not entirely remove, inllumination. 

The juice of the (lower is of so astringent a nature, that it has the 
ft same effect as a solut ion of alum upon the inside of the mouth ; this, mixed 

■ with new milk, and taken in small quantities, not exceeding a wine-glass- 

■ full but at regular periods, affords almost immediate temporary relief, and, 
lif persevered in, effectual cure, in t hat most debilitating of diseases in 
■tropical climates, Lucs (itmorrfuw. The shade of the coconut tree is 
■wholesome ; for wherever t here are coconut topes, very little underwood 

is found. An odd notion has long prevailed, that if all the coconut trees in 
Ceylon were cut down, the natives would be obliged to cultivate "the rice 
more extensively, and that it would operate as a general blessing! ! To 
me it appears a subject of regret, that the many virtues of this invaluable 
palm, apparentlv bestowed hv the hands of a beneficent Providence, for 
the use and happiness ot the natives ot tropical Mimatos, are not more 
universally known am' encouraged throughout the British West India 
Islands. Those whose duties mav have called them, as in my own case, to 
Dorn countries, canuor nave union ro remark* me apparently negeneraton 
state of the coconut tree ol I he W ost Indies in comparison with that, of 
the East tO- 

The facility of planting the coconut palm the small portion of care 
' requisite for its growth and preservation.—the multiplied benefits which 
in its maturity it bestows man.—all tend to render it an object of peculiar 
regard to those who are the guardians, deputed by the (liver of all good, 
of the labourer ol tiie tropics. 

The Sinhalese are verv remarkable lor their luxuriant and beautiful 
hair, and attribute it to the use ol coconut oil, which, in a perfumed state, 
is also employed by Europeans: but it is only by habitual use that its 
virtues can be sul1icicnt.lv ascertained to insure its general adoption as a 
promoter and preserver ol the hair, uuless its natural properties are 
x destroyed by adulteration : and as steam and other English oil-mills are 
now used, and the demand lor coconut oil has generally increased, since 
its employment in the manufacture of caudles and soap, it may be anti¬ 
cipated, that from the recent improvement ot the quality ot the coconut oil 


(tj If the reader have mu previously read "A 1 realise upon *ih<t Coconut Palm, 
by a Fellow ot Ih L n III 1 h I 11 1 d the year 1830, 

amusement to compare the termer with the second volume of “Wanderings in New 
South Wales. Batavia 1'cdir Coast. Singapore, and China bv George Bennett, Esq.. 
f’.l.s., and Fellow ot the Royal College ot Surgeons. • (published bv Mr. Beutley in 
1834,) pages 29/ to 33a inclusively. 
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see page 2)0 of tiennet s Ceylon. 
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Hie consnhdal mi; process on m some* trees nil the outside be- 

14*1*1 from the stem n.r nlxnit ium u-rt iYi*m flu* earth, bv vvliielt means 
the trunk in old trees is much thicker bn* 2 or 6 toot, than it is higher up. 


Leaven (fronds) clustered, forming a terminal head; youngest leaf 
rises from the centre of the tree. foldei • closely like a shut fan, and 
covered with a downy substance. The unexpanded leaves arc pale 
yellow, and smooth, like line satin ribbons; mature leaves are dark 



horizontal, rather drooping from 10 to 1« 
trom '> to 4 tect. pinnated, or subdivided 
common petiole or leaf stalk naked near 
. sword-shaped, about 2 inches broad, placed 


Spates or sheaths of the flowers oblong, acute, thick, fibrous, 
resemble paper m texture, open on the lower sale. Admirably cal¬ 
culated to protect the inflorescence. 


Flowers axillary, proceed Irom a largo singlo-leavcd pointed spathe. 
Hie spadix is spicate: each spike has towards its base one or two fe¬ 
male (lowers, the others being male. In both male and female flowers 
the calyx has three divisions and the corolla three petals. The male 
flowers have six stamens, and the temale three stigmas. 


trial about as large as a man's head, clustered, egg-shaped, ob¬ 
scurely three sided, with rounded angles, external rind (cpicarp,) thin, 
evon-surlaced. tough. The flesliv part (sarocarp) is extremely fibrous, 
uni fputameji) originally triloeulav, but two ol I he cells are commonly 
obliterated, and one only comes to perfection, nearly globular, hard, one 
hole at. the base, closed with a black membrane, two external depres¬ 
sions resembling* holes, kernel (endosperm) white, nearly 1 an inch 
thick, m substance arid m taste resembling a hazel nut, or filbert, 
hollow, and containing about a pmt ol whey-coloured liquor; requires 
nearly twelve months to boconje completely ripe. Kipe nuts are known 
bv a succession ol the water within them on their being shaken. The 
emhrvo, winch is a small oval boilv. is situated at the base or attached 
part of the nut, immediately under the membrane that covers the 
hole in the shell. When a coconut germinates, the embryo enlarges 
into a white spongy substance, which in time nearly fills the cavity 
of Liu; nut. A shoot projects through the hole, which divides into 
an ascending and a descending portion, the ioriner being the embryo 
stem, and the latter the rootlets. The water and kernel of the nut 
supply nourishment to the plantlot. and in the. course of time they 
are in tins wav entirely consumed. When the shell has fulfilled its 

mg the kernel trom external injury, it crumbles into earth, but fre¬ 
quently not until it has been under ground for two or three years. 


MululUi. This is the Sinhalese name of a remarkable substance re¬ 
sembling coarse cloth or gauze which arises at the base and outside of 
Hie fronds, especially in young trees. hacli portion is obtusely trian¬ 
gular. the base of the triangle adheres to the stem, while the other 
margins are attached to the stem and back of the irond. When young 
it has a verv delicate texture, and a silvery white colour; the fibres 
diverge in an oblique direction, and generally there appear two or 
more layers of fibres connected by an adhesive substance, which cross 
each other obliquely. “The length and evenness of the threads or 
fibres, tiie regular manner in which they cross eaeli other at obliquo 
angles the extent ol surface, and the thickness ot the piece, eorres- 

the fibres are attached to cacti other, cause this curious substance, 
wove in the loom ot nature, to represent to the eve a remarkable 
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I’ll iako notice of one they call Dew Pctrio (jvliich seems to be Qoormu, 
spelled by the ear curry), made of venison out in slices, to which they 
put onions and herbs, somo roots with a little spice, and butter, the most 
savoury meat I ever tasted, and you almost think it that very dish which 
Jacob made ready for his father when he got the blessing.” 


Coconut emulsion is sometimes used a* a substitute for cow’s milk in 1 
tea and coffee, as also for dressing sago. Dampier informs us, that “in this 
mi Iky water they boil a fowl or any other sort of flesh, and it makes very 
savoury broth.” The grated kernel sometimes enters largely in the composi¬ 
tion of puddings, and it is also frequently mixed with riee. In almost all the 
South Sea Islands the iudigonous inhabitants live much upon meat, fish, 
fruits, and roots, dressed in coconut milk, which furnishes an oleaginous 
substance, or vegetable butter, much suited to the general taste 
of mankind. 


The Otaheitans prepare a sauce with ripe nuts by cutting the kernel 
into tlun slices, and putting it into a calabash with salt water, in which it 
is shaken every day until the nut is dissolved. The mixture is eaten by 
the nativos as sauce to their fish, bread-fruit, and almost every other » 
article of food.— (Ellis, vol. i. 65.) 

Preparation of Coconut Oil by Decoction .—The ripe kernel after being 
cleared of the brown membrane which adheres to its outside is boiled in . ' 
water, and then pounded in a wang-gedea or large mortar, hollowed out of 
the trunk of a tree. The solid parts are then separated from the emulsion 
or milk, which is boiled over a slow lire until the oil floats on the top, 
when it is skimmed off with a coconut shell ladle. Sometimes the oil is 
boiled a second time. 


As the process of boiling the emulsion is tedious and comparatively 
expensive, a more economical method is occasionally practised; it is left 
exposed to the air for a’night, during which period the oily portion of the 
emulsion rises to the top, when it is slummed off, and purified by a very 
short boiling. In Otaheitc the grated kernel is exposed to the sun, and in 
the course of time the oil separates spontaneously, when it is eventually 
put into bamboo bottles, and in this way it is brought to market. The 
quantity of oil yielded by decoction is variously stated. Bertolaeci in¬ 
forms us that on an average ten nuts will yield about a quart of oil. 
Another Ceylon authority says, “two quarts of oil will be the product of 
% fourteen or fifteen coconuts. Dr. Camara, quoted by Koster, states, that 
H h® made the experimeut, and found that thirty-two nuts yielded only three 
pounds of pure oil. 


Physical qualities of Coconut Oil .—This oil fuses at a temperature of 
about 80° of Fahrenheit, and it becomes concrete at 77° or 78°. In this 
country it has a yellowish white colour, and a consistence resembling 
soft tallow. 


Preparation of Coconut Oil by Expression.—Alter clearing the nut of 
its husk, the kernel is exposed by breaking the shell with a heavy crooked 
knife, an operation which is generally effected by one blow. The divided 
nuts are then spread upon an open platform made of bamboos or laths of 
the Areca tree, under which a charcoal fire is placed, which is kept up for ; 
two br three days in order to dry the kernels. After this process is com-' 
pleted, they are exposed to the,sun on mats, as a preliminary measure to 
their being put into the press. The kernels being separated from the 
shell are then called copva or copperas. The native machine or mill used 
for extracting coconut oil consists of the trunk of a tree hollowed out into 

! a.large vase or mortar, in which an upright cylinder is turned by means of 
u, horizofrtal' bSam worked by two oxen. The machine is usually ereqtea 
iu the open air. Dr. Buchanan informs us, that the mill or mortar ikin 
•'India, charged with about 03 pounds of copperas, and 3 quarts of water, 
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- and that the product is neaijy 8 gallons of oil, equal to 64 pounds, so that 
24 ounces of copperas will yield 10 ounces of oil. The oil cake is called 
ponak in Ceylon, where it is chiefly employed to feed pigs, poultry, &c., 
but on the peninsula of India the natives, eat it dressed in various ways. 

Miscellaneous Use of Coconut Oil .—Coconut oil prepared by decoction, 
and in a fresh state, is used bydfehe. natives of Ceylon as an article of .diet, 
especially for frying' cakes, fish, &c. When newly prepared by decoction 
it has no'disagreoable odour, but it soon becomes very offensive to Euro¬ 
peans. This oil has, I am informed, been successfully used in the manu- 
**’ facture of cloth, as a substitute for olive oil. Glass-blowers prefer it to 
all others in their operations; mixed with crude turpentino as it exudes 
from pine trees, it is much employed for smearing sheep. Combined 
with dammor, a kind of turpentino or rosin, that flows spontaneously 
from the Pinus Dunn i«ra which grows in Ceylon, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula, and the mixture heated or melted, a compound is formed, which 
Is much used for tho seams of ships. The same compound is employed 
in India to protect the corks of wine and beer bottles from the depreda¬ 
tions of white ants. The mouth of tho bottle after it is oorkod is first 
dipped into tho molted compound and immediately after into siliceous 
sand. This apparently, impregnable shield is not always successful in 
resisting tho inroads of these insects. The process of mummification is 
said to be promoted by means of coconut oil. The method pursued at 
' Otaheite tor' desiccating the human frame is to keep the corpse constantly 
wiped, dry, and well lubricated with oil (Beec/w/’s Voyage, <6c„ page 126). 
In some of the South-Sea Island, tho oil is employed as currency in the 
exchange of commodities. Tho London Missionary Society received con¬ 
tributions of coconut oil from the natives of Otaheite, which soom to havo 
been not always cheerfully bestowed. On one occasion a man brought a 
contribution of oil. to King Pomari, and said in an angry tone “ Hero are 
five, bamboos oil, take them for the society.” “ No*” said tho King, “ I will 
not mix your angry bamboos with the missionary oil; take them away.” 
According to .Pomari’s revenue laws, the governor of a district is to pay 
annually “two hogs or ten measures arrow-root; if not this, coeount oil 
ton bamboos full; they must bo good-sized bamboos.”— (Ellis). 

LighUgMng Uses.—Coconut oil is used in India by all ranks, both 
“ European and native inhabitants, as a lamp oil. Mr. Doville, of the Strand, 
'London, who lias paid much attention to the illuminating qualities of 
.. 'different gases, is of opinion that the gas-light from coconut ojl has so far 
A) jtho quality of day-light, that with it the difference between flower of 
' '' sulphur and wheat Hoar may be easily distinguished, which ho was unable 
,%o do with any other artificial light. 

Blaine anti Blaarine of Coconut Oil.—A patent was taken out in this 
country in 1829 for a process by which, tho crude oil may be separated into 
! two substances, namely, a purely limpid oil (Elaine), and an unctuous solid 
* subsbanco (fltearine). The separation is effected by means of great pres¬ 
sure. The crude oil is put into linen bags, which are covered with strong 
canvas, laid fiat upon tho horizontal bod of a hydraulic press, and sub- 
, mitted to compression. A liquid oil (tho elainc) is thus obtained. The 
contents of the.bags are then put into a tinned copper boiler and sub¬ 
mitted to heat, in a steam bath, and tho heat is kept up for a sufficient 
length of time to allow the impurities to subside. The stearine thus pro¬ 
cured, which amounts to about 3d per cent, of the crude oil, has a Arm 
consistence and a fine glassy whiteness. Tho olaino or fluid oil is purifled 
by anadmixburo of from one to two per eont. by weight of tho sulphuric 
acid of commerce, diluted with six times its weight of water. The acid 
solution and tho oil aro violently agitated together for some time, and 
afterwards allowed to sottlo. Somo impurities subsiclo, whioh are 
separated from tho pure oil by filtration through thiek woollen cloth. The 
operation of expression coconut oil is carried on while the temperature 
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Arabic word shnrab. 


also our word shrub and sherbet : i 



:hc toddy hjj.-ejUQ.igd 


troops are stationed. When it is drunk before^ .sunrise, it is a coal* 
deliamus. and particularly wholesome beverage, but by eight or nine 
octoX^rmcntation has "made some progress, ami it is then highly 
intoxicating. 

The “strong drink*’ of the Old Testament was perhaps in some in¬ 
stances toddy extracted from the date palm. Dr. AJosely, in his Treatise 
' on Sugar, stales, that the Hebrew word s/ircor is hi our English Bible 
every where rendered “strong drink,” and in the Latin paraphrase it is 
denominated siserti, which by being corrupted into xulcru, is the original 
of our word c>j<b’r. We are informed by St. Jerome, that siker or shecur 
kind of esl)i l - 1|, ^- i, ur or iutoxjcating, lhjnor. 
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between the fingers, but it' it do not cohere, the evaporation must 
bo continued. When suflicicntly boiled, it Is poured into sections of 
coconut shells, in which it soon cools and becomes solid. Each loaf or 
cake of jaggery is seporalely tied up in pieces of the dried leaf ot' (he 
plantain tree (Mu.m ixirudisaica..) One gallon of mecra will yield about 
24 ounces of jaggery. The word jaggery is probably a corruption of the 
Sancrit word Xakur, sugar, and hence also, the Arabic shnkar, the Latin 
saccfcantni, the trench sucre, and the English word sugar. 

Uses of Ja<'ffjevij. Jaggery is almost the only sugar used by the 
indigenous inhabitants of Ceylon, In Java, and in some parts of the 
peninsula of India, it is converted into spirits by distillation. Cement, 
or mortar mixed with water, which contains from 15 to 20 pounds ofj 
jaggery, dissolved in every !()•) quarts, acquires great tenacity, and takes) 
on a very fine polish. In Madras and some other parts of India the flat! 
tops of the houses are covered with this cement. It is much employed' 
to cover columns, as also to form the floors of rooms. Floors of this kind 
are sometimes stained so as to resemble marble. It is said that jaggery; 
cement has succeeded very well in Holland. 

Trade in Jtq/f/cn/. Ceylon exports a considerable quantity of this 
sugar and 1 believe chiefly to the peninsula of India. In 1825 there were 
exported from this island 309,955 lbs. of jaggery, the estimated value of 
which was £4,910. Uy the regulations of 1813, the export duty levied 
upon jaggery was 10 per cent, ad valorem. 

Mkiik'al Uses. 

Roots. A decoction of the roots of this tree is considered by the 
native doctors in India as a very useful remedy in intermittent fevers, 
(linger and jaggery arc commonly added to the decoction, and the mixture 
is denominated a chscwcu* by the Indo-Portuguesc. When mixed with 
a little newly prepared oil, the decoction is much employed as a gargle. 

Matulla leoeonut tree lintJ This soft downy cloth-like substance 
is used in India for shopping blood in cases of wounds, bruises, leech 
bites, &c., for which purpose the finer parts of it are well adapted. The 
Tamool name of this substance is Panciduij. 

Toddy. Europeans, especially delicate females In India, who arc apt 
to suffer much from constipation, find a. cupful of fresh toddy drunk every 

employ. (Ainslie, Materia Indira.) Ciesar Fredrick, who travelled in India 
as a merchant about the year 1503, avers that toddy “lias most excellent 
virtues, in so much that if a person were rotten with disease, aiul drinks* 
abundantly of it, ho shall become whole, as I have seen proved. For when 
T was in Cochin, the nose of a friend of mine began to drop off, on which 



lidencc in the virtue of toddy as to suppose that it would renovate a 


Flowers.- The expressed juice of the flower mixed with new milk and 
sugar is much recommended as a demulcent. It is also said to be a 
useful remedy when mixed with fresh oil in local complaints. 

Water-The whey-like fluid or water of young coconuts is recom¬ 
mended by various authors to the fair sex as an excellent cosmetic. 

Oil. Coconut oil is used as a substitute for olive-oil, in the oomposi- 
of pharmaceutical preparations, such as ointments, plasters, &c., and 
found to succeed extremely well, except in the composition of 
plasters, where a union is required to take place between oil and the 
semi-vitreous oxide of lead, in the laboratory at Colombo it is employed 
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COCONUT CULTIVATION IN CEYLON. 


(Prow t/tc “Cculou Examiner*') 

The July number of the IVojncu! Aqncnltunxt opens with a very inter¬ 
esting and highly-instructivc paper on Coconut cultivation bv a veteran 
planter, 44 \\\ It. L." The paper is perhaps not as lull with details, modes of 
culture, &c., as another paper on the same subject which bears evident traces 
of the same pen, and written nearly a decade buck. '!<> those engaged in 
coconut cultivation, 1 would advise the careful perusal of both papers, 
as likely to afford many usetul hints. I cannot more than give a sttgp.C' 
sketch of the last essay. The bust soiMor coconut issaid tobcallavinl loams 
i subject to periodical inundation. The next brown loams, atter wV«h 
comes sapdy loams. Solid cabook and stiff clays are to be avoided. The 










fa dainty mouthful. There is an end oi the plant after that. Black beetle 
[comes next, hut it is. I behove, seldom or never that a plant succumbs to 
its attack. It js usually fished oat with a barbed wire: hut for its 
extermination the heroic remedy of hunting every -dunghill, every 
accumulation ot decayed vegetable matter or rotten tree is suggested. 
This will involve a never-ending, and therefore verv expensive, hunt, wit h 
very dubious results. The last and least, jji size, though not in its des¬ 
tructive powers, comes the red beetle. It is placed last on lhe list be¬ 
cause it is perhaps the onemv ot the mature more than the young tree. T ,t 
is said to have no alimentary apparatus mi its perfect state, its sole busi¬ 
ness then being propagation. It deposits its eggs wherever it iinds a slit, 
in the stem of the coconut tree, ihe resulting grubs work their way into 
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the heart of the tree. This work of destruction done, and when the term 

and envelope l hetnsel ves in :l rbcoon made ofthat part of the tree they 
have destroyed and await transformation. Wo are told that the coconut 
tree is in danger of this enemy from the lime it perfects a stem till ii 
commences to hear, although 1 have had lives attacked ton- after tliev 
liavo commenced to hear fruit and yield %-rops. The cause generally is 
traced to the desire of planters to trim tlioir t roes to give them a decent 
i appearance. This necessitates (lie pulling-off of all decayed branches and 
\ the exposure of the tender stein to the sun, which causes it. to bo split, and 
• there the beetle lays its eggs. Occasionally a tree is said to be lost from 
an accidental wound or a defect in the arrangement of its leaves. Obser¬ 
vation has inclined me to the belief that the Insetle does not, as a rule, 
go from tree to tree seeking an accidental wound or a slit in the tender 
stem where it may lay its eggs. It such a spot be found, it will no doubt 

itself the trouble of forming one, which it invariably does. There is no 
remedy, we are told, for an attacked live but to destroy it with (ire. This 
is generally true, but occasionally a tree can be saved by cutting out a 
hole in the hollowed part ot the tree.scooping out what has been destroyed 
with all tho grubs amt beetles it contains, and burning in the hollowed 
part any substance that, will give a douse smoke. Immediately alter, till 
up the hollow with ant-hill earth and ashes saturated with kerosine and 

^'uls, but the vitality of the tree is impaired after the attack. * 1 regard the 
red beetle is the most formidable foe of the coconut, planter, and as 
destructive as ali the other enemies put together. Means may be devised 
to circumvent the other enemies of the tree, as they carry on their work 
of destruction openly to a gyeat extent.; but the attacks of the red beetle 
arc insidious, and very often the Jirst intimation of its attack is tho 
drooping head ot your, very best tree. The attacks of the other enemies 
of the coconut tree are in their early life, when the loss can be easily 
repaired by a supply > but this foe attacks a tree after it has escaped 
every other foe, and about tli* time you expecr to reap the fruits of your 
labour aud pattern wailing. You cannot avoid its attacks ; hut J remember 
reading sometime back that a pound of salt placed between tho topmost 
branches of a tree, .just before the two rainy seasons in the year, is a 
specific, as the melt ing salt, forms a crust on the stem especially distaste¬ 
ful to the beetles. Now we know that salt dissolves even without coming 
into contact with water, so that so highly soluble a substance is not 
at all likely to form a rain-resisting ('rust, oven of a few months’duration. 
The benefit of the application to mo is more imaginary than real. I will 
notice the second part of the essay in another communication. 


After a long interval T resume notiec of the second part of the Essay 
on Coconut Cultivation which appeared in the Tropical Aqricidtunst for 
July. Before proceeding, I cannot but refer to your foot-note to that part 
of my previous communication bearing on coconut nurseries. Nine out ot 
every ten natives put. down their seed coconuts on their side, and very 
often the tenth one too does it. The system has advanced a great deal 
beyond the experimental stage, and does away with the necessity for 
trying it on a tew coconuts as you suggest, and the benefit of the system 
are not theorincal but real. : In detailing the advantages of putting 


* from the absence.’ ut anv reference m his last letter to the planting ot coconuts 
Cni'Lhfir sides bom:' practised bv natives. He thought our correspondent spoke ot 
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We are next told to “replace fertility removed,” which is very good 
and sensiblo advice, but the process of calculation is not. so easy as one 
could wish. “Ascertain the average ot' the fertilizing elements removed 
in a given number of nuts and set aside such proportion of the price as 
will replace them.” Kather a diflicult calculation 1 should say. The 
surest way is to manufacture oil and to retain the poouac, but if the crops 
be sold as” gathered, the planter must know exactly how much “nitrate, 
phosphate and alkalies are in a candy of copperah, and their prices,” so as 
to purchase such fertilizers for application to his laud. Beautiful in 
theory, but difficult to practise. One hundred and fifty pounds of pooitae v 
wo arc informed, will replace the fertility removed by 1.000 mils, so 'that 
iliat is the cheapest ami best, manure for coconuts especially if passed 



















COCONUT PRODUCTS. 


The paragraph we extracted in our last issue from the Olwnrr. regarding 
the fattening of horses on coconut mealin Trance* was in advertently published 
without our remarks. Our contemporary, in referring to the success of the 
experiment of feeding up horses with the meal inquired. Can the demand for 
copperah in France he due to this fact? Probably it is, but we fancy the 
chief reason why copperah is in demand on the Continent is for the oil Cor 
Soap Manufactories. Perhaps few have noted the extent to which the export¬ 
ation of poonae itself has grown in recent years. Mill poonac used to be al¬ 
most a drug in the market, as cart drivers and others preferred chekku 
poonac for their cattle, owing to its containing more* oleaginous, that, is^nutri- 

, extracted by more ell'ective grinding ami greater pressure, was chietjy iptfd 
loealiv as a manure, and the demand for export was almost u<t. We believe 
? Mr. Alexander Stevenson maintained for a long time the fertility of hi> 
Pimbula properties by manuring them with unlimited quantities o‘£ poonac 
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RAVAGES OF RATS AND BATS IN COCONUT TREES. 
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DISEASE OP COCONUT TREES IN TRAVANCORE.” 
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Rhyuakoplioruis ferruginous, the Red Beetle .—'This is almost mol-e des¬ 
tructive than the preceding kind, and attacks the palms in quite a differ¬ 
ent method. It is hero not the perfect insect, hut the grub that does the 
' injuries. 

Like the black beetle, the red weevil is nocturnal in its habits, flying 
at night to deposit its ,eggs in j^e coconut trees. Possessed of a remarkably 
long ovipositor, it finds its way to the base of the leaf-stalk of the palm, and 
pushes the egg as deeply into the body of the tree as it can. It frequently 
makes use of the holes made by tlio elephant beetle, and can often be ex¬ 
tracted thence by tho beetlo-spcar. 1-lie egg on hatching produces a white 
footless grub, entirely different in appearance to that of the. elephant beetlo. 
It burrows tunnels through tho soft growing portion of tho palm, and when 
full-grown nibbles its way to the surface, and forming an egg-sliapod 
cocoon becomes a chrysalis, and eventually batches out into tho perfect 
insect. Some persons affirm that tho beetle lays its eggs in the base of tho 
tree, and that the grubs thou burrow upwards. 1 have seen no.cane of 
tin's, nor have I ever soon tho beetle at the fool, of the tree, unless tho 
palm happened to ho stainless. In all the trees affected by tho red beetlo, 
that I have cut up, .1 found grubs only in the soft pithy wood at tho base 
of the cabbage, and here they wore sometimes thickly crowded together. 

I have certainly scon burrows made by some insect in the old stems of tho 
coco palm, but 1 do not believe that they were tho work of this animal, 
but., probably of some Longicorn-bectle, several species of which occur 
here, and tho grubs of which eat. hard wood. 

Like the elephant beetle, this species attacks also other palms besides 
tho coconut. Many of those mentioned as attacked by the former in tho 
Botanic Gardens having also being attacked by tho latter. 

It is by no moans so easy to llnd out when a palm is attacked by this 
insect, as it is in the ease of the preceding, ft works entirely inside the 
^ tree, awl makes little or no external marks. By listening at tho side of the 
tree the grub can bo heard gnawing the wood. But usually tho withering 
and fall of the central slioot is the first, sign that anything is wrong. In 
some cases a tree exudes a. shiny liquid having an unpleasant sour smoll, 
which is a sign of serious damage. 

J)eHeripUau of the (Irnh. ■■-The grub is a. thick, fleshy, cylindrical, 
opaque white larva, with no foot or antenna', quite hairless, excopt for 
some scattered hairs on the head and also a few on tho tail. The head is 
small in proportion to tho body, oblong and black, with small'jaws. Tho 
segment next to the head is horny, but softer and paler than tho head* 
with somo'substriangular darker patches on either side. Tho body is 
curved and wrinkled, and almost oqually thick without. Tho tail ends in 
aflat, squared process, with a few tubercles on which there are hairs. 
The grub lives in tho burrows which it makes, and which are full of slimy 
sap exuded from the injured wood. It moves about by the aid of its 
thickened segments, and usually burrows transversely through tho tree. 
When full grown it, attains a length of a little over two inches. 

The Perfect, Insecf. -The perfect insect varies a good deal in size and 
colouring. Usually about two inches in length, but often not more than 
one and a half from the tip of tho snout to the end of the tail. Liko all 
weevils, it possesses a long curved snout, which is blunt at tho tip, and in 
the male ornamented with a kind of brush of reddish hairs. The head is 
very small, and usually more or less red. 

The thorax broadest behind and narrowed in front is black, with a 
broad red band in the centre, smooth and polished. Tho wing casus are' 
black,' sometimes'ornanSeiitod with red, grooved longitudinally, and square 
add blunt at the ends, a good deal shorter than the body. The tall is 
black, odgsSd with reddish fur beneath. Tlio logs, are strong, raUior Iobj;, 
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conshlernl ion whore i Ik* ohieei of cull ival icii i> I In' nrodiiolmii nf lihrr. 
l)r. short t says there are ho different forms in Travancore. lie adds: 
“The largest variety of coconut that I have seen and examined comes 
from Ceylon. 1 have occasionally seen specimens nearly as largo from the 
Coromandel coast. There is a small dwarf variety which fruits whilo it. 
is about 2 feet high ; rhe planr. continues to grow and with ago attains 
to a height of from 10 to lijjeet." A small form is met with in East 
Africa that does not possess the fibrous pericarp. In Indian newspapers 
announcements of branched coconuts occasionally appear, as also of 
branched date-palms. These are viewed with superstitious horror by tho 
ignorant. They arc most probably t he result, of two plants growing to¬ 
gether, or of two or more embryos in one nut. 

SOIL.- The coconut “thrives hesl in low, sandy situations, uiihiu the 
influence of the sea breeze, and never attains the' same perfection when 
grown inland." (.Spoil's Eacyct.) Simmomls writes: -.Soils suitable for a 
coconut plantation are variously described as hclow.p.-irt.ieularly observing 
that stony grounds, or those overlying rocky foundations,"are to be 


. Soils mixed with sand, cither dark-coloured or river-washed. 


ill level lands exposed lo the sea 
as the valleys between hills,, t; 
been filled up. 


0. Lastly, even the floors ol' ruined houses well worked up, and any 
places much frequented by cattle and human beings on account, 
of tho ashes and salts of ammonia from (lie urine. Sc., depo¬ 
sited day by day in the soil.” 


Simmonds further say: “The nuts for seed should not. 
gathered, be allowed to fall to the earth, but be lowered in a 
fastened to a rope. 11 let fall, the polished cover to the librt 
injured and collect damp about the nut, or the shell inside may b 
and tho water disturbed. These are fatal injuries, or eveinf 
still grow, they will, on being transplanted, not make fresh 
produce weak trees having their fronds constantly drying up, n 
matured, and often are ever, without kernel in those which appea 
If the nuts are allowed to dry on the tree before gathering, 
are liable to be lost, not having water inside to cherish the grow 
sprout (before the actual root shoot into the soil).” 





“nurseries should bo somewhat exposed to the influence of the sun, 
though not too much heat; plants thus grown will even, though deficient 
in stature, be strong, and when transplanted will not fail, nor suffer from 
heat. The planting of tho nuts should take place in January to April, 
and also in August, provided the rains are not heavv, and then the planter 
may expect fruitful trees to be produced when grown ; hut nurseries formed 
during the heavy monsoon will generally fail, or produce trees which 
will yield small nuts. Too much moisture of every kind is injurious to 
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convey tho idea that tho Laccadives export no coir, if the still further 
error ‘might not even lie committed of supposing the Laccadives to contain 
no coconuts at all. Tho Laccadives arc mainly under the administration 
of the Collector of Malabar, and the imports from these islands are treated 
as if thev vero the produce of the maiii-laml, while the imports from the 
Maldives arc returned as from foreign territory. Last year tho Maldives 
.sent 7,897,458 coconuts to India, and the .Nicobar Islands 4,510.000. Of the 
inhabitants of these groups of Islands it is not reported that they manu¬ 
facture coir, and apparently they prepare only a small amount of copra, 
although they sell their nuts at a price far below that which prevails on 
flic mainland of India. 



I'ticle Coir, are 

■ Cochin Coir.’’ 
the Imperiat 


sible to believe thatall tlm coir returned under the name of “Cochin Coir,” 
could therefore oumo from Cochin. Indeed, the suspicion exists that the 
better class nt Malabar and Lau id ti ton. consigned to burope, may be 
so designated, if not also some el I hi < \pints ol con from Cochin-China 
and the Straits. In the returns ot I he coasting trade lor British India it is 
j shown that last year the total exports ot coir from Cochin by sea amounted 
I to only 88!) cwt., valued at 1U.L11. and manufactured coir 2,777 cwt., valued 
I at B25.339 ; these were all sent to Bengal or Bombay ; how much may have 
gone by land to Madras cannot he discovered. It is significant that Dr. 
Sliortt in lus Monograph oil tno coconut palm, wmen has just appeared, 
makes no mention of Cochin coir. 


Repeated reference will have to lie made, in subsequent pages, to the 
laiccadivc and -Malabar coir and tlie other coconut products from these 
regions, so that, we shall here content ourselves with this brief notice of 
Madras, concluding only by giving t he description of the cultivation given 
in Morris's Descriptive and Historical Account o/ the Qodaverij District :— 
“ Young plants of a year's growtli are planted out, and watered for six- 
years, after which thev do not require much water. The trees generally 
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Karachi, and it seems possible that a coir industry might there be dc"' 
velopcd. It has been reported that in Madras coconut cultivation has been 
s* "'essfully prosecuted in the reclamation of salt-impregnated lands where 
nOv....»g else would thrive. {Gen. Admin. Report, p. 0~t.) A curious fact 
in regard to coconuts grown on salt marshes is conveyed by the following 
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wiili which ii is associated. 'I'luis the oinimcnt of iodine of potassium, 
when made with lard, bccoirccs yellow in a few days, while if made with 
coconut oil it remains unchanged for two months or more. Vegetable sub¬ 
stances also keep bettor in ointment prepared with this oil than with 
lard. Besides, it takes up one-third more water, which is a useful quality 
when it is desirable to apply saline solutions externally.” “A pre¬ 
paration has been shown to us, said to bo the liquid part of coconut 
oil, prepared in London, and, M-ader the name of roco-o/cm, used instead 
ol' the oil itself, as a substitute lor eod-liver oil. The dose of this, as well 
as of the oil, is half a fluid ounce three times a day.” 

The various processes adopted in India for preparing* oil from tho 
coconut result in the formation of substances that are reputed to possess 
widely different properties. This fact might almost be supposed to I jo 
in consequence of chemically different oils being isolated. Dr. Dyrnock 
says of the so-called ninth cl oil : “In the Konkan the oil which separates 
from the freshly-rasped kernel, alone or mixed with tamarind-seed oil, 
is used under the name of muted as an application to burns and rheumatic 
swellings; sometimes black pepper is added to it.” In the T hova 
Gazetteer a somewhat different process of preparing mute/ (;■> umUwf) oil is 
given. ••To make muthet, dried kernels are cut into thick pieces and 
boiled in water. The pieces are tnen cm sited in water and the whole 

skimmedotr.” 

Coconut oil is said to promote the growth of hair: “hence it is 
much used as a local application in alopecia, and in loss of hair after 
fevers and debilitating diseases. “The oil is given in plethora and as 
a vermifuge in Jamaica. It is given while fasting, warmed and with a 
little sugar, in flux. An emulsia of the oil and kernel is prescribed in 
coughs and pulmonary diseases generally. Pound the kernel with water, 
place it to settle, ami skim off the cream. This is preferable to the ex¬ 
pressed oil.” 

“Coconut oil was proposed by the late Dr. Theophilns Thompson 
(Proceed, of Royal Society* 1854, PL IJL. p 41) as a substitute for cod- 
liver oil; and in this character it has been favourably noticed* by Dr. 
.1. H. Warren (Bouton Med. and bury. Jottvu., Vo/ IJL. />. J77) and others. 
The substance used in these eases was not the ordinary commercial oil, 
but the oleine obtained bv pressuro from the crude oil (in the solid state 
it is met with in England), refined by being treated with alkalies, and 
'.then repeatedly washed with distilled water. In his Letlisomian Lectures 
Dr. Thompson gives the result of his treatment with this agent in 53 
cases of pthisis. Ot the first JO, 19 were much benefited, in 5 the disease 
remained "stationary, and in the remaining (5 Die disease continued to 
advance. Ot the second 2a, 15 were materially benefited, 3 remaining 
stationary, and 5 became worse. Dr. Gar rod (Brit and For. Med . Chir. 
Ren., Jan. 185b} shows that it exercises a marked influence, almost equal 
. to cod-liver oil, in increasing the weight of the body. The great advantage 
of its employment experienced by Dr. Thompson, Dr. Garrod, and also by 
the Editor, who instituted some trials with it is, that under its prolonged 
use it is apt to induce disturbance of the digestive organs and diarrhoea. 
Its use is favourably noticed in the Report of Drs. Van. Someren and 
Oswald, and Mr. J. Wood.” (J’hnnnncopaia of India). 

Dr. Dymock says coconut oil has been tried in Europe as a substitute 
for cod-liver oil, “but its iudigostibility is a great drawback to its general 
use.” Drury observes: “its prolonged use, however, is attended with dis¬ 
advantage, inasmuch as it is apt to disturb the digestive organs and 
induce diarrhoea.” May it not be that the unfavourable opinions formed' 
by some writers regarding this medicinal oil proceed from the fact that 
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nearlv ovci'V author describes a different motto of preparing it and con¬ 
sequently that it is possible many different substances or a substance in 
manvVtagos ot purtrv or impurity may have been experimented with? 
In the Maldives coconut oil is esteemed a powerful antidote against the 
bite of poisonous reptiles. 

Thk s Juice. -The freshly-drawn juice* considered refrigerant and 
diuretic, and is valuable as a preparation known as toddy poultice. Tho 
fermented juice constitutes one of the spirituous liquors described by the 
ancient writers. **A lumolcnul of the fresh juice is sometimes taken 
early in tho morning 011 account of its refrigerant and slightly aperient 
properties. ” (Dymock.) 

Sc it p o H 
branches applied ro ulcers 
in proof nun: the efheaoy 
of t o b 1 l o 
roots boiled with ginger : 
as the bamboo.” (Hoyle.) 

Thr Cotton ok Tomhnjcm.—“T his is a soft, downy, Iight-brown- 
coloured substance, found on the outside of tho lower part of the 
branches of the coconut tree, where they spring from the stem, and 
are partially covered with what is called panaday, or coarse vegetable 
matting of the tree. Tho coconut cotton is used by the Indians for 
stopping blood, iu cases of wounds, bruises, leech-bites, for which 

purposes it is admirably fitted by its peculiar texture.” (Aiuslic, Mat 
Inti.) (Compare with Tomentum of Cnnjota ureas and of liorassus.B B. (>80.) 

The Flowers are sometimes used medicinally, being said to be 
astringent. • 

I.Mmature Arts, -These, like the flowers. arc often employed 
incdiciuaMy, especially as an .astringent in tho sore-throats of children. 

The Hoot.—“T he root is used as a diuretic, as also in uterine 
diseases.” (U. C. Dull, 248.) K is also employed as an astringent 
gargle in sorc-thvoat. 

The Ashes.—"T he ashes of tho leaves contain an amount of potash; 
they are used medicinally.” 

The Bin. The l ender buds of this nalm.as also of lh>rassu s aiuliYtam/.v, 
are esteemed as a nourishing, strengthening, and agreeable vegetable. 


-—“The outside scrapings of the husk and 
will cleanse and heal them rapidly if soaked 
of this application was proved by the ease 
id by the bile of a negro’s teeth. The young 
md salt are cllicacious in fevers, the same 


Special Opinions.- § “The husk of the fn 

of male fern when taken on an empty sto 
Nolam, M.D ., Bombay). “ The juice of an 
acidity and gastric irritation. Tho volatile i 
ployed as a local application in ring worm (Ci 
B.A., M.B., Miwjhyr). “Scraped coconut is 
eczema of the scrotum. The milk of a young eo 
is a popular domestic diuretic and dilomit. fc 
Major John North. 1st Madras Cara 

oil is extracted from the shell, and is used 
affections” {Stm/crm Major 11. Thomson , MJ 
cocouut milk of the green fruit is a cooling, r< 
albumen and salmes. It is a good drink m 
in checking* vomiting when other means fail, 
'fresh pulp, is a good substitute for cod-lm 
from 20 to 30 minims in tho beginning, risinj 
An ash is prepared from coconut pulp by the /C 


’ the Crums m/e ife.ra is 
4 efficacious as the oil 
” (Surgeon Major B\ 

mi the nnt-shell is cm- 
J If r-iornton, 

chmnl- wer- C n ti0U iu' 1 
j^old men* 

di and oilier parasitic 
f.h.. Madras). •• The 
r fc drink, containing 
uses. It succeeds 

. The dose 1 give is 
a drachm thrice daily. 










hitter occurs as the irregularly-cut pieces Jcnown as “artificial copra." 
An oil is extracted from copra which js employed for various culinary pur¬ 
poses, and is also exported to a certain extent. (Kor further particulars 
regarding copra see under tin; chapter Oil.) 

Juice.- The coconut also yields a juice I mm the flowering spike which 
may be drunk in its tresh state -/"ddu- or fermented and distilled— 
arrack; or boiled down to sugar and eateh as—/w/ycr*/. 

The. Hoot .—This is said to be chewed like arocanut with betel-leaf 



'd-prodnets of this palm. The 
water and unripe kernel bc- 
\ may be partly inferred from 
fibre. To a large population 


pc coconut is very extensive. 

narks, and may rest 

>Ir. J. k. (minor's Statement 


d from foreign countries*' 


s, valued at R8,lf52.’ Of the 
7,45;), the Straits Settlements 
V*4G. Of the imports Bengal 
3.018,0 lb, valued at 113,72,702, 
MW, and Sind 80,800. Bengal 
mt Bombay and Madras each 
•Key in Asia. 1 he foreign trade 
am, and nut tor the. Maldives 
the Laccadives and Nicobar 
unli notice. It is noteworthy 
* part m meeting the English 


or made iiuo cvMiiectioiierv, he com nines ; - Coconuts are largely used ill 
the north and wwt of LugUnd, and they are also in great demand at 
holiday times, at uius, on race-courses, and such like gatherings in all 
parts of the kingdom.” He also remarks that the Trinidad nuts arc con¬ 
sidered the sweetesv m flavour, and are mostly preferred by the confec¬ 
tioners and bakers, though the Ceylon nm them dose. 


Bengal and Burma were la 
from Madras (17.208,o90j tr 
Bombay Presidency, whil 


to one official table ol coastwise trade, 
only 0,800. Bombay, iu addition t< 


erproviucial exchange, is, however, 
>m one port to another were last 
II and the exports 08,038,032, valued 
s-dved 2,008,017, Bombay 77,084,733, 
>urma -l,Uoi>,The imports iuto 
c Nicobar Islands and into Bombay 
h),703A and from ports within the 
ts iiuo Madras were from other 
presumably a large proportion of 

nu.gai sent to Burma, according 
1,6/0,773, but according to another 
s exchanges between its own ports, 
tywar, Cuteh, Cambay, «Src, Madras 
coastwise exportcd'nuLS to Bom- 
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tor sugar, and arc independent oi 
as licensed tor the preparation oL tc 

he inferred that the failure to (level 
to some extent troui that tact. Hu 
the creation ot a large trade, m pain 
passage will bo found instructive 


spoken of in excise reports 
very tree tapped has to paA . 
f the toddy, it might fairlyY 
m-sugar industry proceeded 1 
re many other dilheulties to % 
n this respect the following * 


' broni time immemorial (sic) the natives ol Ceylon have known"' how to 
produce crystallized sugar troin the inspissated juice of the coconut spathe. 
About thirty vears ago. in consequence of a letter from the late Mr. J. 
(Danville Taylor. ol batticaloa. asking for information as to theprobablo 
success ol attempting to utilize coconut palms tor sugar-making, we went 
fully into the matter, receiving considerable assistance fiom Mi 3). 0. 
Ameresekere, a proctor who, when we last heard ot him. was practising at 
kurnnegala. On that occasion he sent us a quantity of crystallized 
feoconut tree sugar, which, however, was somewhat discoloured bv smoke. 
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“ Dr. Lyon finds that in toddy collected in pots which have previously . 
been used, fermentation commences before tluJpots arc removed from the 
tree. The toddy appears to attain Rs maximum strength within 21 hours 
i after removal from the tree. The volume ot toddv yielded is greater 
during the twelve night than twelve dav hours. Comparing trees ol the 
same class, a yield of toddv above the average is. as a rule, accompanied 
by attainment of alcoholic strength above the average. The rapidity ot 
fermentation and yield ol alcohol vanes A>f different samples. (Chemical 
Examiner's Annual Report. Jiombaij.)" — Prof. O'. Harden, Calcutta. 

The reader is referred for turlher particulars to Jiomssus /hdndli/ormi.s 
(B. (Wa), Canjota ureas (C. 71L to Aurcoftcs, to P/ia’iii.v syli'cslns and to 

Vtner/«r from Palm lUimv Nearly every writer who has dealt with 
the subject of tho useful products of the coconut alludes to the vinegar 
prepared from the juice. “One hundred gallons of toddy produce byl 
distillation, it is said, twenty-live of ttrraek. Or it may be allowed 
to undergo the acetous fermentation and produce very good vinegar.' 
Or instead of being allowed to ferment, the toddy may be made to 
yield juuyery or sugar. For this purpose a supply of sweet toddy is 
procured mornings and evenings,-particular care being taken that the 
vessels employed have been well cleaned and dried” (Jfoi/te, b'ib. PI.) * 

The vinegars prepared from Ihe juice of the various palms that 
yield such juices do not appear to have been carefully examined. 
The natives ot India attribute peculiar properties to each. 

STRUCTURE OF THE WOOD. 

Outer wood close-grained, hard, and heavy. Vascular bundles black 
or dark purple, closely packed in the outer part of the stem or horizontal 
section, circular or uniform, enclosing vessels and cells. 

The wood is commercially known as “Porcupine wood;” it is used 
for rafters and ridge-poles, house-posts, and other building purposes; 
for spear-handles, walking sticks, and fancy work. When freshly cut “ it 
possesses groat elasticity, and is for this reason particularly well adapted 
lor temporary stockades which are exposed to cannon-shot-." (Drury.) 
DOMESTIC AXD SACRED USES. 

So many of these have already been alluded to that it is scarcely 
necessary to attempt to enumerate the thousand and one uses to which 
the palm is put by the people of India. Under sugar or Jimgertj on the 
opposite page will be found a brief notice of the very interesting uses of 
tho juice and milk in the preparation of polishing cements. This art is 
much practised in Madras, the smooth shining wall-plasters being much 
admired. By Hindus, the dried shell is almost universally used as the 
water-bowl of their smoking-pipes or hakah. In Madras there shells are 
made into elegantly-carved ornamental vases, lamps, spoons, sugar-pots, 
teapots, &c. Coconuts are largely employed as offerings to tho gods by 
the Hindus, and coconut day (the full moon in August) is celebrated 
throughont the country. Entire shells are obtained by filling them with 
salt water and burying them in the sand for a time. By this process the 
kernel is destroyed and may bo washed out. If thoroughly ripened before 
being treated in this manner, the shell will keep for many years : if not, it 
will soon rot. The dried kernel is sometimes cut into ornaments such as 
flowers or garlands; these are worn by Hindu women. The following 
extract gives a graphic account of the manner in which the coconut 
enters into the everyday life of the people of the tropics # 

Dickens in Household Words says: -“To a native of Ceylon the' 
coconut palm calls up a wide range of ideas; it associates itself with 
nearly every want and convenience of his life. It might tempt him to 
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assert that if he were placed upon the earth with nothing else whatever 
to minister to his necessities than the coconut tree, he could pass his 
existence in happiness and content. When the Sinhalese villager has 
felled one of these trees after it has ceased bearing (say in its seventieth 
vea/h with its trunk ... builds his lint and his bullock-stall, which lie 
thatches with its leaves. His bolts and bars are slips of the bark, by 
which lie also suspends the small shell which holds the stock of home-made 
utensils and vessels. He fcncdVhis little plot of chillies, tobacco, and line 
grain with the leaf-stalks. The infant is swung to sleep in a rude net of 
coir string made from the husk of the fruit; its meal of rice and scraped 
toconnt is boiled over a fire of coconut shells and husks, and is eaten off 
a dish formed of the plaited green leaves of the lice with a spoon cut 
out of the nut-shell. When he go a-fishing by torch-light, his net is 
of coconut fibre; the torch, or clinic is a bundle ol dried coconut leaves 
and flower-stalks ; the little canoe is a trunk of a cocoa-palm tree, hollowed 
by his own hands. He carries home his net and his string of fish on a 
yoke, or pingo, formed of a coconut stalk. When lie is thirsty lie drink's 
of the fresh juice of the young nut; when he Is hu»gv$H!Poat.s its soft 
kernel. If he has a mind to be mejj^y, ho sips a glass of arrack, distilled 
from the fermented juice of the paTnl^Tnd dances to music of rude coconut 
castanets; if he be weary he quails ‘toddy,’ or the unlormontecl juice, 
% and he flavours his cuTry with vinegar made from this toddv. Should ho 
be sick, his body will be rubbed with coconut oil; he sweetens his coffee 
twHlfrjrtflflmj or coconut sugar, and softens it with coconut milk; it is 
sipped by the light of a lamp constructed from a coconut shell and led 
by coconut oil. His doors, his windows, his shelves, his chairs, the 
water-gutter under the oaves, are all made from the wood of the tree. His 
spoons, his forks, his basins, his mugs, his salt-cellars, his jars, his child's 
money-box, are all constructed from the shell of the nut. Over his coach 
when born and over his grave when buried, a branch of coconut blossoms 
is hung to charm away evil spirit.” This is, of course, a European picture, 
some of the illustrations being scarcely in accordance with fact. It is, 
however, a true picture of the all-importance of the. “Prince of Palms” 
to the inhabitants of the tropical regions. 

In order to convey some idea of the humorous uses of the qoeonut 
palm,'the following extract from the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
Catalogue may be here reproduced. It is a list of certain articles 
prepared from the palm, exhibited by Mr. M. Pereira, Head Assistant 
to the Government Medical Storekeeper, Bombay :— 

(1) COIR (Kabul Kulhd .)—The fibre made of coconut husk ; in this state it is 

used for stuffing cushions, pillows, beds, making rope-mats, &c. 

(2) Spoon (Ulki). Used in the cook-rooms of Europeans, and by the natives 

for drinking gruel (rice imnji); lias the advantage over the metallic 
one of not being corroded. 

(;)) Drainer (Znra)— Used for draining food fried in <jlu (clarified butter) 
or oil. 

(4) Ladle (Doho).— Used for water. 

(.’>) Ladle, small (Buddi).—Used by natives for taking ont oil for daily 
use from an earthen vessel containing the yearly or quarterly 
stock. It is not corroded by the oil. 

(6) JJubble-bubble (Gudyudi).-- This is the hukuh of the poorer classes. 

(7) Beads (Afani). 

(8) YiNKtJAR (Sirkd Amti). —Made of the juice (toddy) of the coconut palm. 
^9) PICKLE (Louche, Achdy).— Made of the pith of the top of the fresh 

tree with vinegar of the juice {toddy) of the same palm. 

(10) (Potft)—The spathe of the blossom. 

























COCONUT CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF THE 
OIL IN SOUTHERN INDIA AND CEYLON: 

WHY SHOULD COCHIN Olf, SKU, 30 PKIi t'KNT ROTIill THAN (PYLON? 


(l-rom the Ceylon Observer, 30th October. 1897.) 

A mostpracticalquostiou. and nnotliat has boon far too long neglected, 
is raised in the enquiry with which we head our remarks, Can there l>e 
any permanent unchangeable reason whv ” Cochin coconut oil .should 
fetch, on an average. ,to per cent, more value m the Loudon market 
thau the conoonut oil from Cevlon ? Lochin is three degrees farther lrom 
the equator than (;olombo ; but m most respects must have a climate and 
soil very similar to that ot our A\est (oast, save that its drv season is said 
to lie longer. Applying to a Colombo triend with prolonged experience lor 
an explanation, we have been favoured with the following interesting 
remarks:— 

“The superiority of Cochin coconut, oil over Ceylon oil is due to the 
superior whiteness and quality generally of the Cochin copra as compared 
I ^tth'CejToii'dopra. Although the K.-W. monsoon rains from end ol .May to 
! August are very heavy in the Cochin State, there* is larger num]>£.^?J'.'dry 
| months than in Ceylon, and it is in these dry months t.lhrtt+t&'obconut kernels 
are dried in the sun only, which gives a whiter and better copra than the 
average of Ceylon, and as Cochin oil is made from this ^whiter copra, this 

oil may be attributed solely to the bettor cjiiiiate,and to''the superiority \ 
of the preparation of the copra from which the oil is made. Cochin oil is 
believed to contain a larger proportion of stearine than Ceylon oi\, and 
hence its special suitableness tor the maniiiacTTmvor line candles such as 
those made by Price’s Patent Candle Company, which arc so well and 
favourably known to the public.” 

We give the next an interesting communication,-which, in reality, 
prompted our enquiry —that reached us by a recent mail from a very old 
Colombo merchant long retired from the Island : wo have filled in the 
figures of rainfall and temperature for our West Coast as desired by him. 
lie writes as follows : • 

“ Has the question ever been raised and discussed wherefore there 
should exist such a material difference in the value in Europe between 
Ceylon coconut oil and the oil shipped from the Western Coast of India 
It-is quite worth discussion. Though a difference in climate may account, 
for part of the difference* in value, there are methods in the cultivation of J 
the nut and the preparation of copra which, if attended to in Ceylon, should; 
increase the production of nuts and improve their quality and, therefore, 
the value of the oil. The climate of the West ('oast of India differs greatly, 
from that of Ceylon. The south-west monsoon beginning about the middle; 
of May is generally one continuous downpour until about the first week' 
in August; during which period mostly 100 inches of rain are measured, j 
some 20 more inches falling during other parts of the year. In Ceylon/ 


Prices in London (6th October; Coyle 


, Cochin oil £29 10s to £30. 
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CEYLON VS. COCHIN COPRA. 

not already given us iheir opinions 

Ql'KSTIOXS: 

1. Have you ever considered the reasons for Cochin oil selling for 30 
. to 30 per cent more than Ceylon Coconut Oil? 

2. What is your opinion after having read Ihe article in Ceylon Observer, 
of 30th October ? 

3. Do you think it possible in your District to give the same attention 
to palms and kernels as is given by the Coehiticsc according to the de¬ 
scription under notice ? 


* There is a valuable chapter of anal 
n Cochran’s “ Ceylon Manual of Chemical 
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% Xo. vtir.-u 

Few parts of the coconu 


and probably, three-fou 


setting in at once. Ihus most of the cc 

large havers therefore regulate the pm 
onlv distinction hemg boat and cart 
method of arranging prices, but there 
chinlly from the dry c limal 


l Coconut Planter.) 

Nov. 8,1897. 

os damage. These unfavourable 
iddl'ima^’who" mik^a trade of 

- of the Island pass Ihrough^their 

?et. with the greater part of the 

n h prevents mould and rot from 
brought to market is discoloured 
ent or its original moisture. The 
ending to the average quality, the 


son in it ; _boal copra c omes 
north of the Mahova. where the drying 

.neiTupted hv rain, and if onlv half dry, " hen put 

..the diving goes on during the voyage ot ten davs or a fortnight, 

and it is perfectly dry when it arrives in Colombo, On the other hand, the 
cart eopcii-is collected from the count ry round Colombo, within a distance of 
mt? thirlv miles, and consists of the smoked article ol the traders, and the 
still more carelessly prepared produce of the villagers. I do not know whether 
miv change has taken place since 1 was Jamihar with the working of the oil 

the stores as it came to hand. 1 his produced a dark-coloured article which is^ 
still—I believe-the character of all Cevlon oil, and so it must continue so 
long as the bulk of the copra comes through the trailer ami the villager. 

Perteetly ripe nuts,cleanlv and thorough] ••dried, consists of <U per cent oil. 
and of poonac .U percent, i he chekkn cannot extract more than bU to Gd pe 
cent of oil. but Hie grinding stones and livdvauhc p; 
same material .* but with the common quality of l 
mills the vield must be liitfeh less. Pei lecllv clean a 
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improve their methoi 
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lie'’produce of 


\ supplied. There is 


themselves independent o ... 
done botore. and can be done aj 
estate planted n 




. It has 


....^pra on the spot, for over twenty years with very sati 

factory results. This was done hv chekkus : but a property of boo acres eoul 
attord to have its own mill, or several neighboring properties might join i 
if convenient ; at all events m a coconut district, nuts to keep the mill goin 
could always he purchased at current rates. Every coconut estate shoul 

. 1 ‘is for artificial drying- Without tliat.no one can prevei 

■ round from getting mouldy and spotted. A sirocco woul 

platform, with a lire of dry coconut husk. 
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phial of clean bright oil. winch 1 duly 
had got it-. He replied that was his 
patent ? "111 consider of it hesaid. - 

expense, for I could show you tons,. 

inspect the process; it merely amount s to tins ; - -‘clean co 
Ceylon may not be able to compete with l ocliin m <p; 
power to make the bifcl of the material she has to deal wi 
both credit and profit. 
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